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The Outlook 











The Working People of America 


In order to ascertain directly the facts about industrial conditions 
and the popular thought and feeling on the subject in every part of 
the country, Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of the editorial staff of The Outlook, 
and author of “ The Present Distribution of Wealth,” has this year 
investigated economic and social life in the cotton factories of New 
England and the South, the mines and mills of Pennsylvania, the back- 
woods settlements of Arkansas, the cotton and sugar p.antations of 
the Black Belt, and the farms of the far West (including the irrigation 
works among the Mormons) and the co-operative enterprises in which 
so many of the common hopes for a better future are centered. 

The titles of the projected papers are as follows: 


1. The Old Factory Towns of New England 
The New Factory Towns of the South 
A Typical Primitive Community 
Cotton and Sugar Plantations 

The Negro as an Industrial Factor 
The Coal Miners 

The Iron Centers 

. The Labor World in Chicago 

9. The Small Northern Farm 

10. The Great Wheat Ranches 

11. Irrigation Among the Mormons 

12. Co-operative Experiments 


CNA VRWN 


In all these papers especial reference is had to what the working 
people themselves say about their conditions and the plans proposed 
for their betterment. Mr. Spahr’s attitude throughout is that of a spec- 


tator of industrial life, not that of an advocate of an industrial philosophy. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES v 





THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Ninth year begins 20 September. A home and day school for a limited number which provides fully for 
the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, Manual Training, Physical Training, Music and 
English. Its courses ate primary, intermediate and college preparatory. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. Announcement on application. 





Maine 


SaintCatharine's 
Hall 


AUGUSTA 
MAINE 
The Diocesan 
School for 
Girls. 

The 26th 
year begins 
September 21. 
Thoroughly 

new and mod- 
Pleasant climate. Gen- 








ern appointments. 
eral, college preparatory, and musical courses. 
Prices moderate. Address 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 





ARMOUTH, Maine.—North Yarmouth 
Academy. Thorough preparation for 
Harvard, Bow coin, Wellesley, and _ other 





leading colleges. Del elighetal location. Terms 
moderate. Rev. B. P. Snow, A.M., Prin. 
Massachusetts 





Worcester, Massachusetts 


» WORCESTER ACADEMY 


ares boys for college or scientific school. 
Bei dings of modern construction. ew Sci- 
ence Hall, seven ous of laboratories. 
Manual training. firmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and ser track. 65th year be r begins Se am. 
6, 98. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. 





AMHERST, MASS. 
MRS. W. D. HERRICK’S 
Home School for Backward Boys 


open through SUMMER. 





Oak Grove Home School for Girls 
Amherst, Mass.— Reopens September 
tat =i Certificate admits to Smith and 
elles 
Miss Vryling Wilder Buffum, A.B., 
Principal. 


ABBOT ACADEMY “andovers Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898, offer 
ing enlarged _ opportunities; three Seminary 
Courses of Studies, and a College Fitting 
Course. Address Miss Emity A. MEANS, 
incipal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 








Roxbury Latin School 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School 
take pleasure in aanouncing that the Head 
Master of the School has py to take 
into his family the coming year a few boys, 
not more than six, between twelve and eaht. - 
een years of age. who wish to attend the 
above School. For terms and further infor- 
mation address WM. COL ead 
Master, 108 Maple St., Roxbury, Mass. 





Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 





AUBURNDALE, MASS. (10 miles 


trom Boston.) 
LASELL, SEMINARY *9x,9° 
WOMEN 
suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the following points in its 
methods ; 

Ist. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, 
and exercise; abundant food in good variety 
and well cooked : Cm and long sleep; a fine 

mnasium, furnishe Dr, Sargent, of 

arvard ; bowling alley a swimming-bath ; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 
2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and 
helps to furnish the nent teachers, ed ant 
many specialists; with one hundred an 
twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four years’ 
course; i some thing's —s to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life. ‘Two studies required and two 
to be chosen from a list of eight or ten elec- 
tives. One preparatory year. Special stu- 
dents admitted if cighteen years or over or 
a of home schools. 

Its homelike air and character. 

Waintee'’ in self-government; limited num- 
ber (many declined every fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, 





care of person, room, etc.; comforts not 
stinted. ‘ 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual 
ag my 


ioneer school in_scientific, teaching of 
coi Millinery, Dress-Cutting, B 


DEEREIE ‘(LD ACADEMY AND 
DICKINSON HIGH SCHOOL 
100th year begins Sept. 7._ Expenses $150. 

D.F. Canpuarren, Principal, Deerfield, Mass. 


MISS HYDE’S 
Home School for Little Girls 
Framingham, Mass. 

pleasant country home, with special care 
of Ames and habits. Thorough instruction 
by trained teachers. Number limited to eight. 








3REENFIELD, MA 
Prospect Hill School for Girls 


A thorough education with good home 

go aaaped 1869. Illustrated circu- 
“sl iss IDA OSTER, 

Miss CAROLINE R, CLA om Principals 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. 
Apply to Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


WHITTIER HOFIE SCHOOL 
MERRIMAC, MASS. New buildings 
for twenty girls. College preparatory and 
special come hg ott Coens pi 

n, 











w for Women, Home Sanitation, Swim- 
ming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500, For 
illustrated catalogue address_ (mentioning 
The Outlook), . G. BRAGDON, Prin. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON ee 
Law Scho 
Fall term opens Fo as ag Oct. 5, For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 





chool of Domestic Science and 
Christian Work Y.W. C. A.— 
Courses for Teachers, Ta Home-mak- 
ers, Cit’ ity Missionaries, Pastor’s Assistants, 
Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. etc. Eleventh year. 
Address for circulars, Principal of School of 
Domestic Science and Christian Work, 52 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. Forthe higher education 
of y a women. Classical and_ Scientific 
course 0! study, ee aa Fi 0 onal. 
Year be ept. 14, 

Allen, Prin., Bradford, — 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


**One of the most desirable pre- 
Paratory schools in New England.” 
—Wn. T. Harris, U. S. Com’r of Education 
Sitpated in ou Concord, Mass., 20 miles 
from Boston, A Home as well as a School 
for the training of fmeran boys. College 
preparation a aseecalt ity Elementary classes. 
S. GARLAND, Principal. 











Danvers, Massachusetts. 
Willara Hail School for Girls 
College Preparatory, and_ special courses. 
Twelfth year. I D. Merrill, Principal. 





erms $300. 
Walnut Hill School for Girls 


Natick, Mass.—Near Wellesley and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven lea ing colleges. 
Advanced work. Preparation for Kindergar- 
ten Normal Classes. Golf, tennis, basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogu 

Miss CoNANT and M MissB1GELow, Principals 





Norton, MASSACHUSETTS 


For Young Wo- 
Wheaton Seminary or Youne Wo- 
from Boston. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing fall 
college course. Also college preparator: a 
special. Advantages in art rand music, 7ym- 
nasium and ample grounds. 64th year opens 
Sept. 14. For circular and illustrations ad- 
dress Rev. Samuel! V. Cole, A.M., President. 





, South Byfield 
Dummer Academy Massachusetts 


Founded 1763. Classical, Academic, and Eng- 
lish courses. Individual instruction. The 
terms, $500 a year, includes all necessary 
expenses, except books. Fall term begins 
September 14,1898. Perey L. Horne. A.M. 





Within Reach of Every Church 


All the advantages of the Bible Normal 
College, Springfield, Mass., in Bible study, 
Child study, Principles ot Keligious teaching, 
Sociology, and Missions in a Special 
Course of Ten Weeks, beginning Sept. 
14th. Board, room, and_ tuition. $45. 500 
churches from Maine to Cal. should be rep- 
resented. Scores of educators, pastors, and 
business men have said: “ We unreservedly 
indorse the present aim of the Bible Normal 
College. We believe that in trying to work 
out the problems relating to the educational 
side of religious work the institution is 
pioneering an idea of supreme importance to 
a world-wide Christian civilization.” 


“THE ELMS”S oring field, Massa- 


chusetts. ome Day, 
and Music Schon for Girls. English , Music, 
Special, and College Freparatory Courses, 
Certificate oe to Vassar, Smith, and 
Wellesley. MISS PORTER, Principal 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Massachusetts 


aaaeer yo HALL SCHOOL 


A home school for 
Dr. CHARLES H CLARK, Waban, Mass. 


The Dana Hall School 


For Girls, Wellesley, Mass. 


Eighteenth year begine September 2lst, 
For inforn.ation address 
THE MISSES EASTMAN 











fox Ooenky onaWe- 
Howard Seminary 7 n, West Bridgewater, 
Mass. Mehoupr opens Sept: 20,1898. Terms $350 
per year, emic, College- Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocu- 
tion. W ell-equipped Library and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


m. him and from Mr. Edwin B 


Address 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. YW. 7h thoroughly endowed inst. 


tution now stands among th 


first ot the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Exc. 
originator of the Wells-Fargo ee * Co.), and subsequently the recipient of large 

nn The progress of this college has been rapid, Sot 

it has been constantly broadening its field and rang ts standard until it is now unsurpassed 

in its educational facilities. Young women who intend taking a college course are inviteo 

to send for the prospectus of Wells ( ‘ollege. Sir poreible ve ita 


ersonal inspection, 


EVERETT WATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 





New Jersey 


New Jersey 





ees 7 gpapner Institute, 
Bordentown, N. J —An academy com- 
bining the best family overnment with mili- 
tary discipline. A book of description free on 
request. Rev.T.H.LANpDon,A.M., Principal. 

faior T, D. Lanpon, Commandant. 





MR. MARTIN BAHLER’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
ORANGE, N. J.—Four boys will be re 
ceived in the Principal’s family. Residence 
on the slope of Orange Mountain. $450. 





WELLESLEY, MAssACHUSETT. 
School for. Boys. 
e esley Location unsurpas ed 
for healthfulness In- 
struction individual and thorough. Fits for 
College. Epwarp AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





Wesleyan Academy ,jVilrhan. 


Mass 
Sexes. Nine Courses. FP eae yom in Clas- 
sics, Arts, and Music. ged endowment 
insures superior ae at moderate ex- 
ense &2d year opens Sept. 14, 1898. Forcata- 
ogue, address Rev. WM. R, NEWHAL), Prin. 





Miss Kimball’s School Worcester, 


An_English, French, and mm... a 
a ag chool for Girls. Cotlege Prepara- 
ntermediate, Academic, _ Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gym- 
nasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 





Michigan 





ICHIGAN.—The Detroit Home 
and Day School. 2lst year ovens 
September 23d. Certificates admit to Vassar 
Smith, Wellesley, and the University o 
Michigan. 20 received in the school family 
Ella M. Liggett, AB. Prin. Jeannette M. 
Liggett, Associate. 73 Stimson Place, Detroit. 





Michigan 
Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, “egy an. 2% miles from 
Detroit 21st year. igh standard of intel- 
lectual and mora! oa. ‘Lhorough —. 
ing tor college or business. Library of 10,6 

volumes and new gymnasium, ME co 
advantages for physical culture. Discipline 
military. Illustrated catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Supt. 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER scaneey 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14. 

Scholarships awarded to students Ps 

standing. Six important ence added 

since 1872._ For catalogue addre 

HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


DOW ACADEMY 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Expenses low. a antages high. For par- 
ticulars address F. W. Ernst, A.M.,Principal. 











New Jersey 





ORDENTOWN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE, Bordentown, N. J.—A home 
school for girls with many peculiar advan- 
tages. Our a tells of them. Rev. 
I . Brarspeu, D.D., President. Address 
‘REDERIC T, SHULTz, A.M.. Head Master. 


Burlington Academy - <7 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. “ The dest” 
is ouraim. Careful eepesntinn for college or 
business. Terms $400 00. beral discount 
= scone pol clereymen. 53d year = Sept. 21, 

NicHots, Head Master. 





ENGLEwoop, New JERSEY 
The Englewood School for Boys. 
with Home Department Semcon ny | 


one of the most beautiful suburbs of New 
York City. James B. Parsons, A.M 





ENGLEwoop, New Jersey. (4¢ hour from 
New Yo 


rk.) 


Dwight School for Girls 


af year. Mise Crmiauton ‘ollege. Spe- 
cia. urses iss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARKAR, }P rincipals. 





Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 
Enctewoop, New Jersey. 


Hackettstown Institute Hackettstown, 


New Jersey. 
Co-educational. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial 
Branches. Best building of its class. Loca- 
tion unsurpassed, $255 per annum. Saigioans 
free. Rev. W. P. Fercuson, Ph.D., 








Ihe Norwood School for Girls.— 
Certificate admits to Smith College and 
Woman’s College of \— Special 
Courses. 21 21 Walnut St., Newark, a. de 
Miss SERGEANT. The Misses TyLer. 





Miss Townsend’s School Gk, 


Acacer icand college preparatory departn. "ts, 
Special courses. 54 Park Place. Newark, N.J. 


Tv Misses Timlow 


“ Cloverside,” Nutley, N.J. 


A cultured, healthful, and beautiful 
home for six girls. Also day school. 
Pupils are under the personal guidance of 
resident teachers. Sympathetic and care- 
ful training for motherless girls. All 
courses are offered, with particular atten- 
tion to those that develop refinement and 
true womanhood. 

Bishop Starkey, 
Gen. Horace Porter, 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. 


RUTGERS PREICHOD RATORY 


for Boys, New Brunswick, N an 1766. 
Ewer R. Payson, Ph.D.. “Faead Master 





REFERENCES : 








Donaldson Institute } Goll, prep'try. 


Kindergarten, 
Kdgewater-on-Palisades, N. J. 
Six pup ils in Principal’s forest home, $400, 


‘ome Boarding School, Old Bridge, 
N. ————, =. Ages 4to 15 





Boys under 10. Terms, $180 to $250, includ- 
ing vacations. Miss ae 7ER, Principal. 





Montclair Military Academy. 
Montclair, N J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR Head Master 


LIEUT.BLANTONC. + geet U.S.A 
Commandant 





Princeton Preparatory School 
Gives individual attention to a limited num. 
ber ot pupils, “pr eparing them to enter Prince- 
ton or any merican College Endorsed 
the gy and Dean of Princeton 
pe Healthful surroundings; athletic 
rts. For catalogue address 
. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 





UMMIT, N J., near New York. Kent 
Place School for Girls. Estate of Chan- 
cellor Kent. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Smith, and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman 
Paul (formerly of Wellesley College), Prin- 





cipal. President of Board of ctors 
Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 
New York 





St. es School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Preparation for all colleges Special Stud- 
ies and Courses of Colle: 4 Study. Special 


advantages in Music and Gymnasium. 
iss Eten W. _ cand Principal 
Albany, N. Y. 





Albany Female Academy yt?tt%, 


Fall session. tf) — s Seve, 22d. Send for cata- 
ogue. MPIJON, Principal. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hvde and Daughters’ Home School 
for Girls. Special and regular courses. 
Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N.Y. 





THE BUFFALO SEMINARY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The endowment of this school for girls 
permits a thoroughly liberal and progressive 
policy. The highest efficiency is demanded 
in all departments. A beautiful home fora 
limited number of girls. 

Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 





GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept.21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. a Music Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium 
SAMUEL COLE Dinaart (Amherst), Prin. 


TheHudson River Institute 


CLAVERACK, NEW YORK 


A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys 
and giris. Beautiful and healthful location. 
A record of forty-four years of uninterrupte: f 
penn F educational work. Conservatory 0 
_—. a. ig For catalog 45th ¢ ear begins 
ptember ‘or catalogues address 
Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES vii 
— 
=) Cheltenh 
3 eltenham 
7 Mili Acad 
“t ilitary Academy 
iC. 
Rifts On the Summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
L.. Philadelphia. 
yiteo TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK BY THE 
es BOUND BROOK ROUTE, ‘ 
— The leading preparatory boarding school of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the military system. 
Unexcelled location and equipment. 
— Seventy (70) cadets, ten (10) resident instructors. 
Lower School, 8500.00 per year. 
s Rates *** Upper School, 8600.00 eed year. 
No Extras. 
re The 28th year begins September 21st. 
ence Illustrated catalogue. 
_ JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., Ogontz, Pa. 
Ly. 
New York 
24 
a THE CAYUGA LAKE S rth ( Il 
i MILITARY ACADEMY wa more ouege ... 
ool Aarore om, Cara et a SWARTHMORE, FA. 
um. [f (iberal rates." No. extras, “For. catalogue, UNDER MANAGEMENT OF FRIENDS 
nee, ec. address The Superintendent. Offers four courses of study leading to degrees :— 
stan sow Seminary for Young Women The Course in Arts The Course in Letters 
ete Dyer begins September 29. | New The Course in Science The Course in Engineering 
MJ. cateaner te are a Preparing for business life or for the study of the learned professions. 
x “A deli — ful nonae ood Spas Pe or Character always the primary consideration 
seer YEAGER J trated | circulars, Extensive campus; beautiful situation and surroundings; sanitary conditions the best. 
‘han- YEAGER, D.D., President, Caine, N. Y. Thorough instruction: intelligent physical training. 
one Catalogues on Application 
man $ + 
Prin. § Chappaqua Mountain Institute WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, President 
sai CHAPPAQUA, N, Y, 
= igus a fer both sexes, apier on 
ot Friends. n hil country one hour from 
New York C ity. For catalogue apply to New York New York 
— ALBERT R. LAWTON, A.M., Principal. 
1 COLGATE ACADEMY |MOHEGAN LAKE 
=m Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarshi: 
Stud. New York Militar Academy and high moral character; prepares for Col- SCH OOL 
ial y lege or Scientific School. Gymnasium ; ample — ——— 
ecial A preparatory school with fhorough Mit. grounds | for athletic games. Fall term be. PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
a tary Organization, In the Hudson River ns Sept. 8th. Address A military boarding school. 19th year. 
Y Highlands near West Point. ei Gevaneecn, Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. | Beautiful location. Large campus for ath- 
. Forcatalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. letics Fine lake for boating and winter 
eet Seen Vouk, Sina Hud agg Thorough work or college or pew 
any A military ew York, irvington-on-fiudson. ness ew gymnasium. New illustrated cat- 
York R e alogue. WATERS & Linper, Principals. 
~ | BARD HALL tect? | Miss BENNETT'S 
‘ipal. youn boys. For catalogue address rece SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Lees: Hall School for Girls.—Aca 
—— ORN WALL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. An exceptional demic and College Preparatory Courses. 
OL school with he. most desirable school fea- eae rives full particulars. SAMUEL 
chool tures. 20 miles from New York. For circu- . A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
East CotpENHAM, New York lars apply to Miss May F. BENNETT. 
N.Y. The Sy omens Farm Training School 
— For BACKWARD and MENTALLY S SS Round LakeAcademy 
RY KEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless chi: | > 1, JOHN’S SCHOOL 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BREWSTER. Sie Mgt as Affords best preparation for college or busi- 
MANLIUS, N. Y. ness. ey pepartment fully cauipped. 
ili i tach teac era specialist ealthful surroun 
irls CLINTON A Seer Saqeting Stent ings morally and physically. Easy of agcene 
sn Next term begins Samer 4th, 1898. M. WEsTFALL, Prin., Round Lake. N. V. 
oe LIBERAL INSTITUTE | Summer school is now o : 
nded Apply to WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. —= : 
fora tt ol rea 1908 Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
. 1 eee pra — pitting school for pid col; The MISSES MACKIE’S — a in 
— Ss ecia H y ‘ 
idvantazes in Music and Fl coon. " School for Girls, © tee omg =. ¢ | Artand Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical 
OL W C.JOSLIN, A.M.(Brown University), Prin, . ree. Academic, Advanced, and College Director. One hour from New York. 31st year 
1. ¥ reparatory courses. Diplomas given ineach | pegins Sept. 2Ist. Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal. 
imits Frankli Certificate admits to Vassar -_ Wellesley 
part: Delaware Literary Institute yea Vork. Special commas in Art, Music. and ae Sinc Srnc, New York 
Prin. “ih ae Dr. Holbrook’s School 
— Drill. Co- 7% Peekskill seeeney Academy. | will reopen 
é6S5thYear. Prepares for Colleges and Gov’t 
agg Schools. Thorough business course. pen | Wednesday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. 
mes ll in- | #11 year. Fallterm Sept. 5th Col. r H. 
struc tors, | ORLEMAN, A.M.,Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill,N.Y. t. John’s Military Academy, sing 
— — = = 4 Sing. N, Y. a, hifty years a 
students to schoo patronize y our foremost families 
3 a ‘ 
Widerange Rivervicw Academy Reopens Sept. 20th. Henry J. Lyall, Principal. 
of studies 
$200 h Poughkeepsie, N. Y. year. Prepares OME INSTITUTE, Tlarrytown- 
two and "ee ae} cae S "Mode thoroughly for College, Bam Govt. Academies, on-Hudson. A Boarding and Day 
Home School,” * Ideal Location.” Circular. | and Business, Military instruction and disci- | School for nig , College preparation. 
Elmer Elisworth French, A.M., Principal. pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE,A.M., Principal. 

















ETCALF, Principal. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 


Penncylvania 


Pennsylvania 





Sing: -Sing-on-Hudson, N.Y Mt. Pleasant 
itary Academy with separate depart- 
ments for small boys. 84thyear. References: 


Hon. oP oepe H. Choate, Hamilton W, Mabie,.] }; 
L.A 


arles B. Hubbell, Prest. Board of 
Education, New York City. For beautitully 
illustrated year book address The Principals. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Pre- 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 


UTICA (N. “a CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 
Superior sagen Faculty 2 23 distin- 
guished specialists. Dudley Buck, Examiner 
and Lecturer, Geo. S. Reochweod, Director. 
Send for catalogue. 











KE: SCHOOL, Yonkers. 
17 miles from New York City. 
Organized 1890, and named for Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Advantages of city and country life. 
Unequaled course of study. Boarding pupils, 
$400.00. Miss Helena N. Lowden, Principal. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, Miss Armstrong’s 


Schoul al Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 











he H. Thane Miller School for 
TS Girls.—(Mt. Auburn Institute. Estab- 
lished 1856) School of Language, Literature, 
History, and Art. lective courses of study. 
Preparation for tore travel. Kamily lim- 
ited in number. ress Mrs. THANE 
MILLER, Lenox when Avondale, Gincinmate 








~— Cincinnati 
> Conservatory 






trectre. 
A thoroneh ‘Mu- 
sical Education 


ropean Conser- 
vatories. RESIDENCE DEPARTMENT for young 
ladies. Students can enter at ANY TIME. For 
catalogue write Miss Clara Baur, Cincinnati. 





Crtanee Ohio.—THE CLIFTON 
\ SCHOOL, In Cincinnati’s most beau- 
tiful suburb. In charge of Miss E, A. ELY. 
A.M. Fits for the best Colleges. 





Mr. J. Babin’s pares for Ce School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prepares College, Sci- 
entific Schools, Business, Physical culture. 
Modern languages by native ee 





1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
= Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Frepares for ali Colleges open to women, 
Fall term begins September 22. 





HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL 
INSTITUTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. ‘Trainig School for Kinder- 
rtners. Certificate and Diploma Courses. 
fit Witeen Aa Faculty of six. 
RY E. LAW, M.D., Principal. 





Pennsylvania 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
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With the signing on Fri- 
day, August 12, by M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador, on the 
part of Spain and by Secretary of State Day 
on the part of the United States of a formal 
protocol as a basis for a future treaty, the 
war begun on April 21 is brought to a close. 
It is, of course, possible that the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed to fix the exact terms 
of the treaty may fail to agree, or that the 
Spanish Cortes or the United States Senate 
might fail to ratify the treaty, but neither of 
these contingencies is at all probable. The 
importance of the wording of the protocol is 
so great that we print it below in full: 


The End of the War 


THE PROTOCOL 


His Excellency M. Cambon, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
French Republic at Washington, and Mr. Will- 
iam R. Day, Secretary of State of the United 
States, having received respectively to that effect 
plenary powers from the Spanish Government 
and the Government of the United States, have 
established and signed the following articles, 
which define the terms on which the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed with regard to the questions 
enumerated below, and of which the object is the 
establishment of peace between the two coun- 
tries, namely : 

Article 1. Spain will renounce all claim to all 
sovereignty over and all her rights over the island 
of Cuba. 

Article 2. Spain will cede to the United States 
the island of Porto Rico and the other islands 
which are at present under the sovereignty of 
Spain in the Antilles, as well as an island in the 
Ladrona Archipelago, to be chosen by the United 
States. 

Article 3. The United States will occupy and 
retain the city and bay of Manila and the port of 
Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace which shall determine the control and form 
of government of the Philippines. 

Article 4. Spain will immediately evacuate 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the other islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the Antilles. To 
this effect each of the two Governments will ap- 
point Commissioners within ten days after the 
Signing of this protocol, and those Commissioners 
shall meet at Havana within thirty days after 
the signing of this protocol, with the cbjcct of 
coming to an agreement regarding the car: ying 
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out of the details of the aforesaid evacuation of 
Cuba and otner adjacent Spanish islands ; each 
of the two Governments shall likewise appoint 
within ten days after the signature of this proto- 
col other Commissioners, who shall meet at San 
Juan de Porto Rico within thirty days after the 
signature of this protocol to agree upon the de- 
tails of the evacuation of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the 
Antilles. 


Article 5. Spain and the United States shall 
appoint to treat for peace five Commissioners at 
the most for either country. The Commissioners 
shall meet in Paris on October 1, at the latest, to 
proceed to negotiations and to the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace. This treaty shall be ratified 
in conformity with the Constitutional laws of 
each of the two countries. 

Article 6. Once this protocol is concluded and 
signed hostilities shall be suspended, and to that 
effect in the two countries orders shall be given 
by either Government to the commanders of its 
land and sea forces as speedily as possible. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, read in 
French and in English by the undersigned, who 
affix at the foot of the document their signatures 
and seals, August 12, 1898. 

In all points but one Spain is thus absolutely 
pledged to yield to the demands of the United 
States. The formulating of the instructions 
to the Peace Commissioners in regard to the 
Philippine question is now undoubtedly the 
most important matter before the two Govern- 
ments. As to the minor questions about the 
time and way in which Spain’s forces shall 
leave the ceded territo-y, the feeling is 
general that the United States may well be 
patient and generous and not insist unduly 
on anything which would humiliate the pride 
of a defeated enemy. The appointments of 
the five American Commissioners to go to 
Paris have not yet been announced; it is 
considered certain that Judge Day, who is 
about to resign the office of Secretary of 
State, will head the Commission. Immedi- 
ately after the signing of the protocol, and 
in accordance with its provisions, orders 
were sent to the commanders of the navy and 
army to suspend hostilities at once; by 
Monday of this week the news of peace should 
have reached General Merritt at Manila, and 
947 












the possible actual fighting was limited by 
that date. 
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But at midnight on 
Monday the State De- 
partment at Washington received a dispatch 
from our Consul at Hong Kong, Mr. Wild- 
man, which stated that Captain-General 
Augustin, who had just been brought to Hong 
Kong by the German war-ship the Kaiserin 
Augusta, declared that Admiral Dewey had 
bombarded Manila on Saturday, and that the 
city had unconditionally surrendered. Mr. 
Wildman adds that he credits the report. No 
details as to the length of the bombardment 
or loss of life have reached Washington as 
we write. Some doubt has been thrown upon 
the news by the statement in a press dispatch 
from Hong Kong that the Captain of the 
German war-ship has asserted that the situa- 
tion in Manila was unchanged when he left 
on Saturday last. If the news is true, con- 
firmation should come from Admiral Dewey 
via Hong Kong, not later than Tuesday, and 
as we go to press Admiral Dewey’s report is 
expected every instant, The President and 
the War and Navy Department authorities 
consider the news quite probable, as it was 
expected that Admiral Dewey would demand 
the surrender of Manila last week. If the 
news prove true, the last great victory of the 
war, like the first, must be credited to Admiral 
Dewey’s promptness and vigor. White the 
protocol directs the immediate surrender of 
Manila to the United States pending the 
framing of the treaty, there is naturally a 
tactical advantage in having gained posses- 
sion before the war ended. 
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Thus, after less than 
four months of warfare, 
ends a contest which drives Spain from the 
Western world, gives independence to a great 
island-nation, establishes the United States 
as a world-power of the first magnitude, en- 
larges its territory in both hemispheres, and 
opens to it new responsibilities and new 
opportunities. “One of the most swiftly 
decisive wars in history,” one of the English 
papers calls it. When the protocol was 
signed, it is true, Spain was still in posses- 
sion of Havana, Manila, and San Juan, but 
Manila may have already fallen, San Juan 
could easily be taken, and even Spain her- 
self could hardly help knowing that Havana 
would surely fall into our hands in the end. 


Has Manila Surrendered ? 


What Has Been Done 
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Spain need feel no shame in yielding when 
the weakness of her fighting capacity has 
been so clearly demonstrated; on the other 
hand, she may with some reason argue that 
by suing for peace while still in possession 
of some of the chief points of attack and 
by conceding unreservedly the original de- 
mand of the United States, she has estab- 
lished a claim for moderate treatment by the 
victorious Nation. In Spain itself the feel- 
ing over the terms of the protocol is naturally 
sorrowful, but not violent. It is believed 
that Sagasta will remain in power until the 
Cortes has ratified the treaty; the members 
of the Cabinet differ in opinion as to the 
desirability of calling the Cortes together at 
once or waiting until the treaty is framed. 
At Havana the relief from the sufferings of 
the blockade mitigates the bitterness of 
defeat among the Spaniards, but Captain- 
General Blanco has resigned to avoid taking 
part in the surrender. With the lifting of 
the blockade the opportunity again opens 
to relieve the starving thousands in Cuba, 
and already our Government and the Red 
Cross are sending provisions in large quanti- 
ties to Havana. 


The military opera- 
tions of the last week 
of the war were interesting, and seemed to 
tend to almost immediate successes of con- 
siderable magnitude. Thus, in Cuba on Fri- 
day afternoon, our cruiser Newark, assisted 
by four gunboats, began the bombardment 
of Manzanillo, on the southwest coast in the 
province of Santiago, and continued to throw 
shells at the fortifications and the town 
throughout the afternoon and at intervals 
during the night; a demand for the surren- 
der of the place was refused, and the bom- 
bardment would have been renewed on Sat- 
urday, doubtless with ultimate success, had 
not news reached Captain Goodrich, of the 
Newark, that an armistice had been declared. 
In this engagement our ships again suffered 
no serious harm and no loss of life, while the 
Spanish reports indicate that the loss of life 
and destruction of houses and fortifications 
on their part were large. In another part of 
the province of Santiago matters were also 
approaching a crisis, as General Garcia's 
army had occupied Gibara and had invested 
Holguin in such a way that the Spanish 
forces under General Luque would very soon 
have been driven from the town or forced to 
surrender, The Cuban generals and the 
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Cuban Junta in this country have accepted the 
conditions of the peace negotiations between 
Spain and the United States without pro- 
test, and apparently are content to leave the 
future of Cuba to the American sense of 
justice and fair dealing. In Porto Rico also 
distinct advance was made in the campaign 
during the week. General Schwan early in 
the week gained possession of the town of 
Mayagiiez on the central western coast; 
about twelve hundred Spanish troops were in 
the vicinity, and were only driven back after 
brisk fighting, in which we had two men 
killed and fourteen wounded. The main 
advance of our army under General Wilson 
continued on the road to San Juan beyond 
Coama toward Aibonito, while General 
Brooke advanced north from Guayama toward 
the same point. It was found that the 
Spaniards had a considerable force in the 
neighborhood well posted on the heights. A 
demand for the surrender of Aibonito had 
been refused, and both General Wilson and 
General Brooke were about to begin a vigor- 
ous attack upon the enemy when the order 
came from Washington to suspend hostilities. 
From Manila there had come no further news 
of fighting since the engagement at Malate, 
described last week, until the report frem 
Hong Kong, described in a previous para- 
graph, asserted that Manila had fallen. 
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General Shafter’s reports on 
Cuba from Santiago indicate 
some diminution in the illness there. The 
greater part of General Shafter’s army has 
been embarked for the North, and several 
transports have reached the new camp at 
Montauk Point, which is to be called Camp 
Wikoff. Among the troops already at that 
camp are detachments of the Rough Riders, 
with Colonel Roosevelt himself in command. 
The difficulties encountered in establishing 
Camp Wikoff have been great. Rainy weather, 
strikes among the laborers, lack of water, lack 
of time, and other drawbacks at one time 
threatened to make it impossible to have the 
camp properly prepared for the sick and 
weary soldiers on their way home. At almost 
the last moment, however, the difficulties be- 
gan to be straightened out, and at present 
the camp seems to be approaching fitness for 
its purpose. The Spanish prisoners at San- 
tiago are now being sent home to Spain; over 
two thousand sailed on one ship on Sunday 
Jast; and others will go during the week, 
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Most of the American battle-ships have been 
ordered to New York for overhauling and 
repairs; the cruisers and monitors will ren- 
dezvous in Southern waters and wait orders. 
The promotion of Admiral Sampson and 
Commodore Schley to be Rear Admirals, that 
of Captain Philip to be a Commodore, and 
the advance in ranking of six other captains 
and many junior officers, all for distinguished 
service in the war, was announced on the 
very day on which the peace protocol was 
signed, and is heartily approved by the people. 
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General Howard's article on 
the Cubans, published on 
another page of this week’s 
issue of The Outlook, gives, what seems to 
us, to be a very judicial estimate of the char- 
acter of the revolutionaries, who, our readers 
must remember, are not by any means the 
only Cubans. Those Americans who imag- 
ined that the Cuban revolutionaries were all 
disinterested patriots, and had a government 
established which only needed recognition 
and a little material help from us to make 
it quite competent to administer with jus- 
tice and humanity the affairs of the island, 
must by this time be satisfied that they were 
mistaken. Those who had asked their imag- 
ination to present them a picture of these 
patriots, and who had clothed the imaginary 
patriots with the invincible courage of the 
ancient Romans, the gentle courtesy of the 
French, the indescribable energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the stern integrity of the Puritan, 
will certainly have to take the picture off the 
walls and put in its place one more historic. 
If despotism wrought no evil on the charac- 
ter of the oppressed, it would not be the evil 
thing it is. But, on the other hand, the pic- 
tures of Cubans as all thieves because some 
clothing, thrown away by our soldiers in the 
march, was picked up and carried off, and 
no advertisements for the owners published ; 
or as all beggars because hungry Cubans were 
eager for rations after months of famine; or as 
all assassins because, in the excitement attend- 
ant on the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, a 
few Cubans shot at Spaniards swimming: in 
the sea, are equally unhistoric. The truth is, 
doubtless, that Cubans who have been driven 
from their homes, who have seen their houses 
burned, their farms laid waste, their wives 
and children shot, or starved, or treated 
worse, and who have been living the lives of 
hunted wolves in the tangled forests for months 
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or even years, have, some of them, grown wolf- 
like; they expect that the day of their deliv- 
erance will also be the day of vengeance on 
their enemies ; they are outraged to see some 
of these enemies, though vanquished, still re- 
tained in office, and others well fed and clad and 
sent back unhurt to their Spanish homes. A 
humane policy toward the Spaniard is abso- 
lutely right; any policy of vengeance would 
be absolutely wrong; but it is not strange 
that the Cubans, smarting under a sense of 
intolerable injustice, think otherwise. Doubt- 
less, too, Cubans who have seen, as the result 
of centuries of deliberate pillage—some of it 
under forms of law, some of it absolutely law- 
less—their property gradually pass into the 
hands of marauding Spaniards, desire and 
expect that on the day when Spanish misrule 
ends, all its results will end too, and all Span- 
ish property will revert under the law of the 
strongest to the Cubans. It is not Cubans 
alone who believe “to the victors belong the 
spoils.” Doubtless in this also they are 
wrong. The injustice which by centuries of 
misrule has become incorporated in the 
social and industrial structure of a commu- 
nity cannot be set right in a day by a revo- 
lution. France thought it could, and the 
whole world knows the result of that awful 
blunder. But the Cuban error is very natural 
and to be expected. To do justice to the 
revolutionaries without doing injustice to 
those who have not been revolutionaries, to 
right the wrongs and heal the wounds of the 
past, to quench the flames of passion and 
kindle the flames of patriotism, and during 
the gradual evolution of peace out of a state 
of chronic war, and justice out of a state 
of chronic robbery, to administer a govern- 
ment that shall be strong without being 
cruel, and gentle without being weak, is the 
problem which the United States has to 
solve, and no greater problem has ever con- 
fronted it. 
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Bearing on the same sub- 
ject is a letter published in 
the New York “ Times ” from Ramon Reyes 
Lala, who believes himself to be the only 
native Filipino in this country. He has writ- 
ten, what we judge to be an open letter to 
the President, protesting against any policy 
which would involve or imply giving his 
country back to Spain, or turning it over to 
any European Power. Either course, he de- 
clares, would be resisted by the Filipinos to 
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the death. He says, with much reason and 
force: 


It is claimed that the Filipinos are not ready 
for self-government; they have at least demon- 
strated their dissatisfaction with tyranny, and 
this is surely the first step toward the goal of 
liberty. They have much to learn, and will learn 
it if they only have the chance, and that chance 
is only to be found in, political freedom. For 
the present I would suggest a provisional govern- 
ment, to be maintained until a more permanent 
management is evolved from the complex con- 
ditions of the situation. Such arrangements, I 
believe, in common with the educated classes of 
my countrymen, should be an Ametican admin- 
istration similar to the much praised Dutch rule 
in Java. We are not yet prepared to govern 
ourselves. I feel sure that my countrymen will 
co-operate in bringing such a conclusion into 
effect. I know Aguinaldo well. Heis patriotic 
and courageous and [ also bespeak his aid. 
This Mr. Lala our readers will remember as 
the author of an article on the Philippines 
published in The Outlook for June 4. His 
view of the situation may probably be regarded 
as a correct representation of the views of the 
more intelligent and thoughtful of the Fili- 
pinos on the island, as it certainly is that of 
those who are residing in Europe. It confirms 
the position which The Outlook has taken 
ever since Dewey’s victory at Manila+that 
victory imposed on us a responsibility which, 
however unwelcome, we cannot escape. We 
can neither refuse it and give the Filipinos 
back to the despotism of Spain, nor escape it 
by endeavoring to transfer them to the Euro- 
pean Powers to be an additional bone of 
contention; nor evade it by pretending to 
leave the government in the hands of the 
Filipinos, confessedly not yet ready for self- 
government. We must in the Philippines, 
as in Cuba and Porto Rico, maintain a 
provisional Government until the essentials of 
justice and freedom, as we understand these 
words, are taught the native populations. 


® 


The regulations adopted by 
the War Department con- 
cerning the collection of taxes in Cuba furnish 
further evidence of the good faith of this Na- 
tion in declaring that the people of Cuba shall 
be treated as independent and not as depend- 
ent upon ourselves, or in any way tr.butary to 
us. No discrimination whatever is made in 
favor of goods shipped to Cuba from the 
United States. The products of every nation 
are admitted on the same terms as our own, 
but those of all nations are to have the favor- 
able terms hitherto accorded to the products 
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of Spain alone. Asarule the new duties are 
precisely those formerly levied upon imports 
from Spain, but on a few articles they have 
been made even lower than these. In thus 
giving to Cuba a lower tariff than it has been 
acctstomed to in the past, the McKinley Ad- 
ministration has given satisfaction to all who 
believe that freer trade is a source of enrich- 
ment and not impoverishment to the countries 
enjoying it. 
@ 

The following letter, written by 
Major-General Shafter to “ The 
Voice,” will still further strength- 
en the movemert for the abolition of the 
canteen system at military posts: 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 

Santiago de Cuba, July 30, 1898. 

I have not seen the order, No. 67 [from Gen- 
eral Miles], to which you refer, but I am in full 
sympathy with it. I have always been strongty 
opposed to the canteen system or the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks of any kind on military reserva- 
tions; and have opposed it until absolutely over- 
ruled and required to establish a canteen at my 
post. I regard it as demoralizing to the men, 
besides impairing seriously their efficiency. There 
are always, in every regiment, a number of men 
who will, under any circumstances, get and drink 
liquor, but -the! great majority are temperate, 
abstemious men; and it is to those that the evil 

‘effects of the post exchange system works the 
greatest injury; as young men who would not 
think of going away from the post for liquor will, 
when it is placed befere them and every induce- 
ment offered them to purchase, do so, and thus 
gradually acquire habits of intemperance. The 
plea that it turnishes a large sum, which it does, 
to improve the table fare of the men, is, in my 
opinion, a very poor one, as the Government of 
the United States is perfectly able to feed its 
men without any assistance from the profits of 
rum-seliing. I have absolutely prohibited the 
sale of liquor or the opening of saloons in the 
city of Santiago, and have refused permission 
for cargoes of beer to come from the States here. 
I think that the necessity of refraining from drink 
is fully :ealized by all the men, and of their own 
accord they would refrain from drinking. 

Very truly yours. 
(Signed) Wo. H. SHAFTER. 


The attitude thus assumed by the Major- 
General in command of the troops at San- 
tiago will be read with gratitude in nearly 
every American home it reaches. Among 
young soldiers the class determined to drink 
is no larger than the class determined to 
abstain. The majority will have their habits 
governed by their environment, and the atti- 
tude of General Shafter aims to make the en- 
vironment wholesome. The Ellis Bill, mak- 
ing this the established policy of our Govern- 
ment, should be passed at the next session of 
Congress. Even if the theory advanced by 
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the advocates of canteens were sound, the 
abuses of the system are notorious 


@ 


Contrary to expectation, 
our immigration for the 
fiscal year ending in June 
was even less than a year ago. In gen- 
eral, immigration has furnished a reliable 
register of commercial prosperity. For ex- 
ample, during the prosperous years following 
the war the number of immigrants rose from 
168,000 in 1866 to 460,000 in 1873; during 
the severe commercial depression which en- 
sued it dwindled to one-third. Then with 
the business revival which set in in 1879 the 
number of immigrants increased until the 
high-water mark of 789,000 was reached in 
1882; then again the flood receded as the busi- 
ness depression returned, and in 1886 only 
334,000 immigrants came to our shores. 
When business quickened the year following 
immigration increased with it and in 1892 
the number of immigrants was 623,000. When 
hard times set in again five years ago our 
foreign-born residents again communicated 
it to their friends and relatives abroad and 
immigration fell off until last year only 
229,000 foreigners came to us—or barely 
a third as many as in 1892, and a couple of 
thousand less than in 1897. As individual 
conditions are better than they were a year 
ago, this last decline was not anticipated, but 
it is, perhaps, explained by the fact that the 
prosperity of 1898 was distinctively agri- 
cultural, and, therefore, was relatively little 
felt by our foreign-born citizens, three-quar- 
ters of whom are engaged in urban occupa- 
tions. The high prices of food-supplies, 
which brought prosperity to the farmers, 
seemed to the town workmen rather a loss 
than a gain, and kept them from encouraging 
the immigration of their friends abroad. 
Apart from the small number of the immi- 
grants, the interesting feature of the report 
relates to nationality. Until ten years ago 
Great Britain had furnished nearly one-half 
of our immigrants since statistics began to be 
kept, in 1820; last year it furnished but six- 
teen percent. Until ten years ago, Germany 
had furnished one-third of the immigrants; 
last year it furnished but seven per cent. 
What these nations have lost, has been 
gained chiefly by Italy and Pussia, which, 
until ten years ago, hardly turnished four 
per cent. of our immigrants, and last year 
furnished forty per cent. While, therefore, 
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immigration has been restricted, it has not 
been sifted. 


Tammany Hall has sur- 
prised the State and 
disappointed many of 
its followers by ashrewd bit of self denial. 
It has resolved not to submit to the State 
Superintendent of Elections the names of in- 
spectors it was authorized to nominate under 
the new “bi-partisan” election law. This 
means that it has foregone the opportunity 
to furnish '$5-a-day jobs, lasting nearly a 
month, to atout two hundred Tammany 
workers. By so doing, however, it has em- 
phasized its condemnation of the new law, 
and given unexpected evidence of sincerity 
to its demand that the law be immediately 
repealed. As Tammany Hall is hostile to 
the Chicago platform, and is anxious to con- 
duct the fall campaign upon State issues, its 
course is in every way consistent and well- 
advised. The Republican Superintendent of 
Elections will now himself be obliged to name 
the inspectors allotted to the Democratic 
organization, and while he may name Repub- 
licans he would by so doing defeat the avowed 
‘“‘bi-partisanship ” of the statute he desires 
to defend. Whatever he does, the fact that 
he must select all the inspectors makes the 
bi-partisan feature of the inspection of less 
value. In Brooklyn, however, the Demo- 
cratic organization has been less abstemious 
or more hungry than Tammany and has 
accepted the places allotted it at the feast for 
party-workers spread by the new statute. 
One of its members openly avowed that two 
hundred places, bringing five dollars a day 
for thirty or forty days ($30,000 or $40,000), 
could not be refused by an organization in 
which so many workers were dissatisfied by 
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their failure to secure city jobs after the last | 


victory. This attitude brings out forcibly 
the kind of inspection which the new statute 
seems calculated to secure, 


@ 


At the two important 
political conventions held 
last week public interest again centered in the 
contest between the radicals and the conserva- 
tives respecting territorialexpansion. Among 
the Nebraska Republicans the only point 
of difference related to the Philippines, the 
radicals favoring their retention and the more 
conservative element opposing it. In the 
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end no specific declaration was made beyond 
a general indorsement of the policy of the 
Administration. In the Missouri Democratic 
Convention the contest was sharper and re- 
sulted in a definite victory for the advocates 
of territorial expansion. The more radical 
faction, however, of the Missouri Democrats 
took a position almost identical with that of 
the more conservative faction of the Ne- 
braska Republicans. They definitely opposed 
the retention of anything more than a coal- 
ing station in the Philippines. Mr. Bland, 
however, the Chairman of the Convention, 
made an earnest plea that “the war inaugu- 
rated in the interest of humanity and free- 
dom” should not degenerate into “a land- 
grabbing enterprise.” It was true, he ad- 
mitted, that the Democratic party from the 
time of Jefferson had been in favor of peace- 
ful annexation, but the annexations it had 
favored were of territory needed by Ameri- 
can citizens and not of territosy already 
occupied by alien people. The advocates of 
an aggressive policy, however, under the 
leadership of ex-Governor Stone, secured the 
adoption of a platform specifically demand- 
ing the immediate annexation of Porto Rico 
and the future annexation of Cuba, when the 
Cubans themselves should vote in favor of 
such a step. On the currency question the 
Missouri Democrats, who four years ago had 
a spirited contest over the adoption of free- 
coinage resolutions, this year unanimously 
reaffirmed the Chicago platform, while the 
Nebraska Republicans, who four years ago 
demanded “the use of both gold and silver 
as standard money,” this year passed an ex- 
plicit resolution in favor of maintaining “ the 
gold standard.” These changes illustrate 
the tendency of both parties to drift further 
apart since the first campaign was fought on 
this issue. 


® 


Russia has inflicted another 
blow at British prestige in 
the Far East. It was 
natural to expect that the railway from Tien- 
Tsin to New-Chang would meet with strong 
Russian opposition, as the latter city is only 
a little more than two hundred miles north 
of Port Arthur, and a British railway termi- 
nating at such a point would be looked upon 
as a direct menace to Russian communication 
with Port Arthur. As pointed out in our 
last issue, the Czar’s representative at Pekin 
has vetoed the construction of the railway to 
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New-Chang. Besides this he has succeeded 
in securing the ratification of a concession 
to a Belgian syndicate for a railway from 
Pekin to Hankow, an important commer- 
cial city on the Yang-tse-Kiang River. This 
will in’ part traverse the Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley, a region admitted to be within the 
British sphere of influence; and the action 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen in granting this con- 
cession in spite of the protest made by Sir 
Claude Macdonald, the British Minister at 
Pekin, is looked upon as decisive proof of 
Russian dominance at the Chinese capital. It 
is believed that the Belgian syndicate has 
already transferred its rights to a Russo- 
Chinese bank, and there is also little doubt 
that the prop sed railway from Tien-Tsia to 
New-Chang will be built by Russian capital, 
or at least under Russian control. If these 
two diplomatic successes are allowed to 
stand, it is difficult to see why the policy of 
the open door may not be defeated in the 
Yang-tse-Kiang valley as well as in Northern 
China. Public opinion in Great Britain is 
strongly excited. especially since Mr. Balfour's 
refusal to exert pressure at Pekin to have this 
latest concession annulled, and many of the 
supporters of Lord Salisbury vie with his po- 
litical opponents in hostile criticism of his pol- 
icy. It remains to be seen whether a decided 
protest, accompanied possibly by a threat of 
war, will be made by Great Britain, or whether 
a definite acquiescence in the partition of 
China into spheres of influence will be given. 
As matters now stand, there is already practi- 
cally such a partition, with the added humil- 
iation to Great Britain that she has not been 
able to protect herself in her own sphere. A 
correspondent of the London “ Daily Mail” 
has cabled what he asserts to be the terms 
of a secret treaty between Russia and China, 
according to which the former agrees to give 
China financial assistance, aid in defeating 
the open-door policy, and in the organization 
of an army and navy; in return for this 
Russia is to get preferential rates in certain 
districts. control of railways built in their 
joint interest, and a preponderating influence 
in Chinese internal and commercial affairs. 
This has not been confirmed, but recent 
events go far to show that a definite under- 
standing has been reached, while the present 
control of the Chinese Government by the 
Empress Dowager and Li Hung Chang, both 
known to be pro-Russian in their sympathies, 
is evidence that the demands of the Czar 
will have the preference. Great Britain’s 
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difficulties in China are increased by the fact 
of French support to Russian plans, and by 
the hostility of all the other Powers, except 
the United States, to her policy of commer- 
cial freedom. English public opinion is 
strongly desirous that the Government of this 
country should make a definite declaration 
of sympathy with British policy in the East. 
Events are hastening to an issue which may 
compel Great Britain to fight for her existence 
in China. There can be no question that 
American sympathy and American interest 
alike urge the acceptance in the East of the 
open-door policy. 


@ 


The appointment as Viceroy 
of India of the Right Hon. 
George N. Curzon meets the 
general approval of the British press. Such 
unfavorable comments as are heard are di- 
rected not against Mr. Curzon’s ability or 
personal force, but against his comparative 
youth, not very robust health, lack of title, 
and supposed radical belief in the “ forward 
policy” in India. The London “Times,” 
which calls the appointment an experiment, 
predicts for it a successful issue, and adds: 
“ At thirty-nine Mr. Curzon obtains what may 
be truly called the most splendid place under 
the Crown, the place which, to most men, 
would be the crowning reward of a life’s am- 
bition, but which, to this favored child of 
fortune, may prove to be butastep.’ Mr. 
Curzon’s career has certainly been as _brill- 
iant as it has been rapid. He has been in 
Parliament about twelve years and for the 
last seven years has held office, first, as Under- 
Secretary of State for India and, for the last 
three years, as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Lord Salisbury has leaned 
with great confidence on Mr. Curzon’s exten- 
sive knowledge of Eastern affairs, gained by 
travel and observation as well as from the 
study of blue-books. His published writings 
on Oriental matters are of weight and interest. 
Such an appointment, made distinctly for 
ability, personal force, and special knowledge, 
may well suggest to the United States the 
importance of being guided by these quali- 
ties in the selection of administrative officers 
for our new territory. Socially the office of 
Viceroy demands special requirements and 
the line between the social and political func- 
tions of the Viceroy is a fine one. It is ex- 
pected that a peerage will be conferred upon 
Mr. Curzon almost as a matter of course. 
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Americans have a special interest in Mr. 
Curzon’s appointment because of the fact that 
his wife, who is thus called to fill one of the 
highest social positions in the British Empire, 
is of American birth. 


@ 


It was expected that the re- 
turn of Mr. Cecil Rhodes to 
active political life in Cape Colony would 
broaden local issues, making them both racial 
and national. Such has been the result, 
besides intensifying the feeling with which 
the contest between British and Africanders 
for supremacy has been carried on. Mr. 
Rhodes had previously prided himself on 
bringing about amicable relations between 
the Dutch and British in Cape Colony; but 
he has definitely abandoned a conciliatory 
attitude, as is shown by the declarations of 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Cape Premier, be- 
tween whom and Mr. Rhodes there 1s har- 
mony in the conduct of the present political 
campaign Sir Gurdon has publicly said 
that the real issue before the electors is the 
maintenance of British supremacy in South 
Africa, and he has distinctly condemned the 
Transvaal Republic’s repudiation of British 
suzerainty. The result is that the whole 
Dutch vote in Cape Colony will be thrown, 
it is confidently believed, against the Rho- 
desian candidates, and that the Africander 
Bund will Jook to the Transvaal Republic 
and the Orange Free State as future co-oper- 
ators in working out racial and political soli- 
darity for all the Dutch in South Africa. 
Sir Alfred Milner, the British High Commis- 
sioner, is alleged to have lent support to Mr. 
Rhodes’s plans, and has precipitated a Par- 
liamertary dissolution for reasons claimed 
by the Dutch to be unconstitutional. These 
issues in Cape Colony are indirectly compli- 
cated with outside matters of importance 
which will react upon public opinion during 
the campaign. The Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State are deeply interested 
spectators of the struggle, the former having 
streng hened itself financially by a $30,000,- 
000 loan from Berlin, and being watchful to 
see how Portugal will act under the adverse 
decision of the Delagoa Bay Railroad arbi- 
tration. England has always counted upon 
the control of Delagoa Bay and her ability 
to buy out or coerce Portugal whenever the 
inevitable crisis should come. The Trans- 
vaal Government is understood to be willing 
to pay the amount of the award if in return 
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it can secure privileges which will give the 
long-desired masitime outlet for commerce. 
This would facilitate German backing of the 
Transvaal, and allow the landing of German 
troops and supplies. The mere possibility 
of such an advantage is sufficient to inflame 
British feeling and intensify the resolve that 
it shall never be acquired by the Transvaal. 
The result of the campaign can hardly fail 
to be charged with momentous changes. 


8 


The liberal ministry 
which came into power 
in Canada two years ago has now redeemed 
its pledge to submit to the people a “ plebi- 
scite” on the question of prohibition. The 
question, however, is proposed in a form 
which will make it impossible for the prohi- 
bitionists to poll their complete vote. It is 
not, indeed, as was first proposed, embar- 
rassed by a reference to the supp sed neces- 
sity of direct taxation, in case prohibition is 
adopted ; but all who vote in favor of the 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors are required by the same vote to 
favor the suppression of the manufacture, 
importation, or sale of cider. The election is 
to take place September 29, and both parties 
have entered upon an aggressive campaign. 
The anti-prohibitionists, we learn trom a 
Canacian correspondent, are holding few if 
any public meetings. as their reliance is 
upon the moneyed interests behind them, 
through whose aid they can flood the coustry 
with literature and get out their entire vote on 
the polling day The prohibitionists, on the 
contrary, are holding meetings all over the 
land, the pulpits, with few excep ions. sup- 
porting their cause. In fact, al. the Protest- 
ant churches except the Church of England 
have adopted strong resolutions in favor of 
the complete suppression of the liquor traffic, 
and even among the Episcopalians half of 
the Bishops are outspoken prohibition’sts. 
In the provincial plebiscites in the past, a 
majority has u.iformly been on the side 
of prohibition. Manitoba, in 1892, voted 
19,000 to 7,000 in favor of this policy. Prince 
Edward Island in 1893 voted 10,000 to 3.000 
in its favor. Ontario in 1894 indorsed the 
same policy by a vote of 192,000 to 110,000, 
while Nova Scotia the same year demanded 
prohibition by the overwhelming majority of 
43,000 to 12,000. In these elections, how- 
ever, owing to the fact that the provinces 
lacked the constitutional power to enact 
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prohibition laws, the liquor interests did not 
exert themselves as they will this year. Still 
more important is the fact that no plebiscite 
has been taken in French Quebec, and that 
many temperance men who tavor the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic in the English 
provinces, where th re is public sentiment 
to enforce prohibition, hesitate to impose it 
upon French Canada. Indeed, itis possible 
that a majority for prohibition in the other 
provinces and a majority against it in Quebec 
may lead to compromise legislation following 
the lines marked out by provincial sentiment. 


@ 


The almost incredible ex- 
amples of usury brought 
to’ light by the select 
committee of the House of Commons on 
money-lending have led the committee to 
propose a drastic remedy for the abuse. 
“The only effective remedy,” their report 
begins, ‘for the evils attendant upon the 
system of money-lending by professional 
money-lenders is to give the courts absolute 
and unfettered discretion in dealing with these 
transactions.” These adjectives, furthermore, 
are used in their absolute and unfet:ered 
sense. Whenever a contract is brought be- 
fore the court, 1t is to have power to go over 
every step of the transaction, and allow only 
such a rate of interest as may seem to be 
reasonable in view of all the circumstances, 
In case the original lender has sold the note 
given him to an innocent third party, he may 
be required to repay to the borrower such 
part of the stipulated interest as the court 
deems to be excessive. Of course this re- 
port has called forth some bitter protests on 
the ground that it strikes another blow against 
“the sacredness of contracts ”; but since even 
Leo XIII.—in his Labor Encyclical—has 
pronounced against the sacredness of any 
contract involving inhimanity, this protest is 
not likely to be regarded. England has al- 
ready gone too far in the matter of modify- 
irg contracts hurtful to public interests—like 
those between Jandlord and tenant in Ire- 
land—to feel that the contracts between 
usurer and borrower are too sacred for the law 
to handle. A more effective line of argument 
against the committee's proposal is the ex- 
cessive power it would give to the judge, and 
the danger that it would prevent needy bor- 
rowers from securing any loans wha ever. 
As to the first of these objections, it seems 
safer that the judge snould have the proposed 
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increase of power than that the money-lenders’ 
power should be absolute. And as to the 
second objection, it would be a great gain to 
borrowers if the bulk of advances made at 
usurious rates were prevented altogether. 
Where the circumstances are such that the 
lending seems to be a moral act, the judges 
woulu certainly sustain the contract; and 
where the contract proposed would obviously 
work injury to the borrower, its prevention 
would be a greater gain than its subsequent 
modification, 


® 


Dr. Georg Ebers, who died last 
week at his home near Munich, at 
the age of sixty-one, was perhaps the most 
widely read of living German novelists. This 
is not, however, such broad praise as might 
at first appear, for the German literature of our 
day is not particu arly rich in fiction-writers 
of the first rank. As a novelist, Ebers was 
not without imagination, and in his best 
books he succeeds in enlisting the feelings 
of his readers and, in a degree, touching 
the emotions; he was, however, quite with- 
out that high, creative power which makes 
us accord to Tolstoi or Daudet (to take two 
writers wide apart in method) the absolute 
possession of genius. Ebers was first the 
archeologist, then the romancer, but in books 
like “ Uarda” and « The Egyptian Princess ” 
he at least did not let the archeological 
dust overlay the dramatic and story-telling 
elements. As an Egyptologist, philologist, 
and classical scholar, Ebers had acquired 
distinction long before his incursion into the 
field of fiction and, indeed, it was because of 
serious ill-health that in 1876 he turned from 
his ordinary studies and devoted himself 
almost solely to imaginative composition, 
although his first novel, “The Egyptian 
Princess,” had appeared twelve years before. 
The enormous success of “ Uarda,’ his 
second novel, naturally led him to follow the 
vein of fiction dealing with ancient times, and 
his extraordinary classical knowledge fur- 
nished him the means of making these his- 
torical novels amazingty full and accurate in 
detail. Dr. Ebers's discoveries in archeology 
were many and of distinct value; his finding 
in Egypt of the scroll now known as the 
“Papyrus Ebers” was perhaps the best 
known of these discoveries. The list of his 
works is almost equally divided between 
treatises of the most erudite description and 
popular novels. As a historian he did good 
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work, though in a limited field and in an un- 
inspired style. 
® 

The cause of cheap inter- 
national postage won a dis- 
tinct triumph at the recent 
Postal Conference in London, at which an 
agreement was made between Great Britain 
and Canada, Newfoundland, Natal, and Cape 
Colony for a penny rate for letters not exceed- 
ing half an ounce in weight. The consent 
of the Australian colonies and New Zealand, 
as well as India, was withheld temporarily, 
but will be obtained, it is confidently believed, 
on the removal of local difficulties which are 
notserious. It is arranged that all the Crown 
colonies of Great Britain may avail them- 
selves of the new rate on signifying their 
intention to do so. Itis another proof of the 
influence of Canada in imperial councils that 
the initiative in this movement was taken 
by the Hon. William Mulock, Postmaster- 
General of the Dominion, whose vigorous 
advocacy bore down much opposition. Press- 
ure brought to bear from colonial sources 
did what the patient and faithful efforts of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton and his friends failed 
to do, for the British Post-Office has long 
been known as the most conservative branch 
of the public service. The new rate will 
inevitably promote a readjustment of domes- 
tic rates in those portions of the Empire 
where they exceed a penny. Canada’s three- 
cent rate for domestic letters will be an 
absurdity, and will almost certainly be reduced 
to two cents. The question of disturbance 
of postal revenues by the change was 
given due consideration, resulting in each 
participant in the new arrangement agreeing 
to make good any local losses, But there is 
little fear of any difficulty on this score. Past 
experience has shown an almost invariable 
increase of revenue by the reduction of rates, 
as was predicted by Rowland Hill, and the 
example and methods of the great reformer 
were evidently influential at the Conference. 
Out of the deliberations there promises to 
come a movement for a penny postage be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
and already some distinguished Englishmen 
have declared in its favor. From a still 
higher point of view, the results of the Con- 
ference are encouraging to the advocates of 
an international cheap postage, embracing 
all those countries which are members of the 
Postal Union. In this aspect of the question 
it is to be regretted that all portions of the 
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British Empire did not adopt the penny rate, 
so that the most striking proof of its success 
on so large a scale could be given. But the 
whole Empire will soon adopt it, according 
to those who best understand the question. 


® 
Peace 


Peace is declared—peace with honor. 

No penalty is exacted for the Maine, though 
in sunken fleets and lost provinces a heavy 
penalty has been paid for centuries of mis- 
rule, if not for a suspected though unproved 
treachery. No indemnity is demanded. A 
coaling station in the Ladrones can hardly be 
so called; and Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, though they should all become 
eventually American territory, will add rather 
to our responsibilities than to our wealth. A 
war begun avowedly only to liberate the 
oppressed is ended so soon as the liberation 
is accomplished. The National object is 
attested alike by the object declared and the 
object achieved. ; 

In the war one dishonor only attaches t 
us: inefficient provision for our soldiers in 
the camp and the hospital. Whether this is 
due to cumbrous organization or to inefficieacy 
in administration, future investigation will 
disclose. However due, let the Americans 
determine that it shall never attach to 
America again. To-day we think of other 
things. We remember only that in battle 
no troop has retreated, no soldier in any 
troop proved coward, no ship and no sailor 
on any ship has failed or faltered, and that in 
victory no town, no home has been given 
over to plunder; private property has been 
respected, and soldiers and sailors have 
proved themselves as valiant after battle in 
saving other lives as they were heroic in 
battle in hazarding their own. It would be 
difficult to recall a war ever fought in which 
was displayed less of the baser passions of 
combat and more of its genuine heroism. 

Honor to the soldiers on shore, from the 
commanding general to the private; to the 
sailors on the ship, from the Admiral to the 
stoker. The names of Dewey, Sampson, and 
Schley, of Shafter, Miles, and Roosevelt are 
added -to America’s long roll of honor; the 
larger list of names of unsung heroes will be 
known only in detachments, each in its native 
village. 

Honor to the President, who has succeeded 
in uniting all parties in support of his pru- 
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dent and patriotic policy; whose patieat 
diplomacy deferred war till it could be deferred 
no longer; whose courage has carried it 
through to a successful issue; and whose 
gentle firmness has secured at its close a 
peace on righteous and honorable conditions. 

Let no American extlt over a fallen foe. 
Let no caricature deride, no scorn assail, no 
self-exaltation dishonor the Spaniards. Let 
the spirit of Captain Philip’s command ani- 
mate press and pulpit and platform: “ Boys, 
don’t shout; the poor devils are dying.” 
Let the people by their private utterances 
prove themselves magnanimous, as the Nation 
has proved itself by its public action. 

With bared heads and serious hearts let 
them give God thanks for the past, and ask 
his strength and wisdom as they live to take 
up the larger responsibilities of the future. 


@ 


The Responsibilities of 


Peace 


Weassume that the war with Spain is ended; 
that the formal framing of the treaty, how- 
ever long drawn out, can only end in peace. 
Spain is in no condition to resist reasonable 
demands, and America has no desire to 
make demands which are unreasonable. She 
asks no war indemnity, and Spain would be 
unable to pay one if it were demanded. But 
Spain evacuates Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
in so doing withdraws forever from the West- 
ern continent. She gives a coaling-station 
in the Ladrones; she surrenders Manila and 
the immediately surrounding country; and 
she agrees to submit to a joint conference, of 
Spanish and American Commissioners, the 
question of the future control, government, 
and disposition of the entire Philippine 
group. That Spain eannot, if she would, 
maintain her government over the Philip- 
pines appears to us apparent. She has 
neither fleets, transports, ror money. In her 
present weakened and impoverished condi- 
tion she would be no match for the insur- 
gents, still less for the intrigues of European 
Governments eager for territory in the East. 
That the American Government anticipates 
the withdrawal of Spanish authority from at 
least the island of Luzon, and the transfer of 
that authority to the United States, is indi- 
cated by the fact that we are still prepar- 
ing to send more troops to General Merritt. 
Tnais cannot be to enable him to capture 
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Manila; for the surrender of Manila is pro- 
vided for in the protocol. It can only be to 
maintain order and good government in the 
island when the Spanish flag comes down 
and the American flag goes up. Having 
put out the Spaniard by superior force, the 
President rightly recognizes the truth that 
we must ue that f rce, so long as it may be 
necessary, to preserve life and property and 
to maintain orcer and peace. 

If peace has its victories no less than war, 
it has equally with war its responsibilities. 
The indicatiors are unmistakable that the 
President recognizes this truth. It was largely 
due to his influence that Congress did not 
perpetrate the egregious blunder of recog- 
nizing the Cuban Republic, thus committing 
ourselves beforehand to a transfer to that 
amorphous body of the authority we have 
now taken from Spain, when as yet we neither 
knew whether we should succeed in taking 
that authority from Spain nor whether the 
Cuban Republic was competent to receive it 
in the interests of justice and humanity. It 
was the President’s proclamation which gave 
to the Cuban feople assurance that they were 
not to be handed over to the Cuban revolu- 
tionaries. It was as a result of this procla- 
mation that the full responsibility for good 
government in Santiago has been assumed by 
our officers, and the governrent is adminis- 
tered under their direct supervision. Itis a 
not remote consequence of this wise and 
strong policy that our armies are welcomed 
everywhere in Porto Rico, and our advance 
there is thus far rather a triumphal proces- 
sion than a bloody campaign. 

It may safely be as:sumed by the people of 
the United States that the policy which the 
President has pursued in Cuba and Porto 
Rico will be pursued in the Philippines when 
the time for actioncomes. Having destroyed 
the only government that existed in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the island of Luzon, the 
President, in the name of the American peo- 
ple, recognizes the National responsibility of 
securing for these countries a better govern- 
ment. This is a very serious responsibility. 
We do not wonder that men who take coun- 
sel of their fears, rather than of their courage, 
dread the venture. But we have no option. 
The responsibility zs ours. It were better to 
accept the responsibility with courage and 
fail, than play the part of cowards and at- 
tempt to evade it. The time to halt was before 
war was declared. Having declared war, we 
made ourselves morally answerable for its 
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consequences For these consequences the 
civilized world will justly hold us answerable. 

There are certain political functions to be 
exercised in promoting in these communities 
the life which under Spanish rule has been 
suppressed. To these we may advert here- 
after. It is apparent that the President and 
his advisers are making a study of the polit- 
ical conditions and of the best method of 
meeting them in political administration. 
But there are other services to be rendered 
which are either not political and cannot be 
rendered by the Government, or are of such 
a nature that the Government will not readily 
perceive the necessity for them, nor promptly, 
if at all, provide for that necessity. It is im- 
portant to distinguish between those political 
functions which must be performed by the 
Government and those functions non-polit- 
ical, or at least doubtful in their character, 
and which Government will be slow to as- 
sume, or will not assume at all. Itis for 
private benevolence to enter this field and do 
what Government will not, and perhaps can- 
not, do, and also initiate what Government 
may afterward take up and carry on. 

It is, for example, reported that the boys 
of the United States have started a move- 
ment to build a battle-ship, and that the girls, 
not to undone, have started a second parallel 
movement. It is an ungracious task ever to 
check a childish enthusiasm; but this enthu- 
siasm is unmistakably childish, and should 
be diverted into more useful channels. Let 
them build school-houses, not battle-ships. 
The Government can and will build all the 
battle-ships we need. It is much more likely 
to be extravagant than niggardly in providing 
a navy for the future. But it is much more 
likely to be niggardly than extravagant in 
providing any educational system for the new 
territories under the United States flag. We 
believe that every United States territory 
should have a system of public education 
maintained at National expense and under 
National control. If this policy had been 
pursued the Mormon problem would have 
been solved long ago. But this has not been 
the policy of the Nation, and private activity 
must step in to do what the Nation is not 
yet wise enough to ao as a Nation. 

At the close of the Civil War half the 
American territory was without a_public- 
school system. The South was too poor to 
establish such a system even had it been fully 
inclined to do so. The Federal Government 
was urged, by its wisest statesmen, to aid, by 
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public appropriations, in the establishment 
of such a system; but inaction and a false 
conservatism kept Congress from responding 
to the recommendations of National leaders 
until the golden opportunity had passed. In 
this failure of State and National Govern- 
ment to act, private enterprise stepped in to 
give the school-house to the South. Teachers 
were sent and schools were established for 
both races by private philanthropy—schools, 
some of which have since been incorporated 
in the State systems, and teachers who have 
remained to administer the systems which 
they initiated. By the Freedman’s and Union 
Commissions millions of dollars were ex- 
pended in starting a work which they no 
longer carry on, because the State has taken 
itup. The example is a suggestive one. 
How far a public-school system is in exist 
ence in Hawaii we do not know, though if 
there is one, it is evidently inadequate, if, as 
reported, only a limited number of the native 
Hawaiians know how to read and write. But 
it is safe to say that nothing corresponding 
to an American public-school system exists 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines. The 
seeds of such a system should be planted by 
American philanthropy at once. 

In the Spanish colonies a free Church has 
never been known The Church has been 
recogcized and supported by the State. In 
territory under the United Sta-es flag there 
can no longer be a State-supported’ Church. 
Here, therefore, is a fiell for the missionary 
activity of the American Catholics. They 
should aid with their contributions their 
brethren in the faith, in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, until they are accustomed 
to the idea of self-support and can adjust 
themselves to it. Here, too, is a field for 
Pro‘estants, in no sectarian o1 polemical 
spirit, but as preachers of the liberty where- 
with Christ makes free. The Protestant 
sects ought to lay aside their sectarianism 
and unite in a common effort to teach that 
Gospel of hberty which they have inherited 
from Luther and from Paul. If that is too 
much to expect, at least they should continue 
so to co-operate, by division of territory, as 
to prevent that duplication of work and that 
denominational rivalry which has been the 
bane of Protestant Christianity. 

These are but illustrations of the general 
principle. That principle is to be ever borne 
in mind. It is that waris simply destructive. 
It builds nothing; it only removes hindrances 
to building. It is like the dynamite by which 
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the rock on the hill-side is broken up, and 
which does not build a railroad but only 
makes the railroad-building possible. For 
three centuries Spanish oppression has made 
the development of a free life in Cuba and 
Porto Rico impossible. Sampson and Schley, 
and Shafter and Miles have destroyed this 
impediment to life. It is for others, in a 
like spirit of consecration, to carry into these 
islands the institutions which will promote 
life; to do this by establishing justice, encour- 
aging industry, providing public education and 
freedom of religion; to do it by govern- 
ment, by commerce, and by philanthropy. 
Che success of war entails the responsibilities 
of peace. 


| @ 
The Incident of Death 


We live in a vast order which not only 
enfolds us but touches us every moment 
through a thousand forces and appearances ; 
but so familiar is the aspect of things which 
surround us that only at rare moments do we 
become conscious of this larger movement in 
which all lesser movements are included. We 
have only to look at the sky to read the sub- 
lime evidence that we are citizens not only 
of this little world but of the immeasurable 
universe as well; we have only to watch the 
rise and fall of the tides to discover afresh 
the unity whicn binds star with star across 
the vast distances of space. The earth lives 
moment by moment because it is folded in 
the light and heat and movement of the uni- 
verse. Every flower that blooms, however 
delicate and fragile, unfolds at the bidding 
of another world than that in which its roots 
are planted ; every cloud that floats across 
the loveliness of the summer day is soft and 
luminous because the light of another world 
touches its innermost haze. We are affected 
hour by Lour by these remote influences; we 
are confronted day by day by the splendor 
of the universe ; and yet we are olten uncon- 
scious of thtse larger relations! 

And it is well tnat we should be; for our 
work for the day is here; and there are times 
when the doing of that work is the ab<orbing 
duty to which everything clse must give 
place. When the harvest is ripe and fhe 
time of reaping short, a man does well to 
thiok only of the field, and to leave the land- 
scape for more favorable days. There are 
days for the field, and days for the landscape ; 
days when one must surrender himself en- 
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tirely to the work in hand; and days when 
one must search the universe and bring his 
life into harmony with its laws, 


There are near duties and remote relations; 
for life is made up of the visible material 
and the invisible force; of words and deeds 
and emotions which concern passing circum- 
stances and the temporary condition, and of 
other words, deeds, and emotions which are 
evoked by convictions regarding the unseen, 
the invisible, and the eternal. There is no 
deep life for any man unless he lays hold, in 
thought, imagination, and faith, of the unscen 
spiritual universe; there is no real life for 
any man unless he grasps with clear discern- 
ment and steady will the conditions which 
surround him. The problem which a man 
must solve is to bring the power of faith in 
the unseen order to which his spirit is allied 
to bear in dealing with the material world to 
which hs body is akin. So familiar is this 
visible world of work and duty and human 
ties that, though a man believe in the invisi- 
ble spiritual order, it is often difficult for him 
to rest in it and live by it; as difficult as it 
is for him to feel the reality of tne universe 
when his hands and thought are absorbed in 
the field where the harvest waits for bis 
reaping. 

Sometimes these wider connections of his 
life are suddenly brought to his conscious- 
ness by an unusual event in the physical 
world. An observer has made record of the 
extraordinary impression made upon him 
while watching an eclipse from the summit 
of the Rigi. Looking down on that noble 
landscape at mid-day, he saw it darkened by 
the vast shadow of the moon passing over 
the sun’s disc and moving acress field and 
lake and mountain as if it were obliterating 
the earth. Here was a visib‘e result of inter- 
plane‘ary action; a sudden and convincing 
demonstration of the kinship of star with 
star. Across the quiet landscape of the earth 
a shadow from the universe seemed to be 
silently flung. 


In like manner, in great and unusual ex- 
periences, the vastness of man’s life 1s some- 
times impressively brought home, and on the 
instant eternal-relations blot out time rela- 
tions ; the prospective of time is exchar ged 
for the prospective of eternity, and a man 
sees events in their real relations and order. 
This is especially true of that mysterious ex- 
perience which we call death. As the days 











come and go in the customary course of 
work and duty and love, death seems like an 
awful discord. When it comes to those who 
stand near us, it seems like an inexplicable 
interruption of the order of life; a swift and 
irrational interference with work and develop- 
ment; an awful and, sometimes, a brutal sev- 
ering of ties tender and ‘sensitive and sacred. 
Looking at it from the standpoint of the years 
in which we live, death is inexplicable; we 
cannot make ready for it, nor explain it, nor 
reconcile ourselves to it. It is only as we 
rise out of the visible into the invisible order 
that we can make room for it and give it 
place. We often accept it with submissive 
faith; we rarely recognize it as a passing in- 
cident in an unbroken and endless life. 


There are moments, however, when the 
depth and greatness of the experience through 
which we are passing suddenly sets our little 
earth in the shining order of the immeasurable 
universe—and then death has no terrors; it 
becomes, indeed, so unimportant in comparison 
with the ends we are seeking that we do not 
give itso much as a thought. In that exal- 
tation of emotion, that clarity of vision, it 
takes its place with all the other normal and 
inevitable happenings of life. The perspec- 
tive of eternity is suddenly substituted for that 
of time, and a man becomes conscious of the 
power and unity of an endless life. 


Schiller said that death must be a bless. 
ing because it is universal; we may put it 
out of mind and ignore its presence, but no 
man escapes it. And when we remember 
how many men resent it as an interference 
with their plans, or dread it as the opening of 
a door into a room from which no voice 
comes back, it is surprising that men meet 
this supreme experience so calmly. For the 
vast majority of men and women meet death 
not indeed with welcoming glances, but with 
quiet courage. Dr. Jobnson lived in terror 
of death, but when the final hour came he 
fellasleep like atiredchild In that last hour 
the vision broadens to take in the sweep of 
life and to recognize death, neither as the end 
nor even as the interruption of the natural 
order, but as a normal incident. This dila- 
tion of the imagination, this swift substitu- 
tion of eternal for time relations, is almost 
invariably accomplished in moments of peril. 
Whenever a crisis comes which makes us 
aware that many things are worth more than 
life to us, we suddenly see persons, events, 
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and possessions in true perspective. There 
is no hesitation or uncertainty in that moment 
of clear vision; we die for those we love 
with the deep joy which a spiritual opportunity 
always brings with it. On the field of battle, 
on the deck of the cruiser, men do not take 
death into account. Inthe supreme moment, 
when love of country, of honor, of heroism, 
absorhs the whole energy of a man’s spirit, 
death is of no more account than something 
on the highway or the sting of a bee in the 
fields. It is an incident ina great experi- 
ence, not the end of a career. There isa 
tonic quality in the indifference of men to 
death in great moments. For while civil za- 
tion is to be measured by its care for human 
life, the greatness of a man, an age, ora race 
is to be measured by indifference to death. 
Society must hold every man’s life sacred in 
order that he may give it freely; it is to be 
scrupulously protected because it is his 
supreme possession, and therefore the one 
supreme sacrifice which he can make, 


8 
The Spectator 


The Spanish are not the only people who 
refuse to accept defeat gracefully. They are 
perhaps the proudest, or rather the vainest, 
of races, with a pride that is based on a con- 
stitutional contempt for others rather than ona 
reasonable consciousness of great powers or 
achievements. But the dislike of acknowl- 
edging defeat is a characteristic of the out- 
wardly humble races as well as the haughty, 
of the weak equa'ly wit the strong. Even 
so apathetic and apparently unpatriotic a race 
as the Chinese, the Spectator has discovered, 
do not like to admit their inferiority in mili- 
tary prowess. Talking recently with an 
Americanized Chinaman in New York, the 
Spectator was greatly amused at the explana- 
tion given of the defeat which the Chinese 
suffered at the handsof the Japanese in the late 
war, and incidentally at the estimate of China's 
great Viceroy, Li Hung Chang. “ Yes,” said 
the Celestial, in answer to a leading question, 
“Li Hung Chang is a great man—a great 
inventor. It was he who invented the scheme 
of supplying our soldiers with blank car- 
tridges during the war, in that way adding 
much to his own fortune and preventing us 
from beating the Japanese.” And the Spec- 
tator found that this was the opinion gener- 
ally entertained by the Chinese colony as to 
the reason for the Japanese victories—that 
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the Chinese armies had been “sold out” by 
mercenary contractors, chief among whom 
was the venerable Viceroy. Perhaps this 
was the easiest excuse that could be found 
for an ‘unpalatable fact; perhaps it was sig- 
nificant as showing the consciousness on the 
part of the Chinese of the easily besetting 
sin of the race. 


@ 


They are an enigmatical lot, these expatri- 
ated Chinamen—and doubtless we are so to 
them. But the mythical man from Mars 
would probably find more to wonder at in 
Chinatown than elsewhere in New York. 
And to one who drops off the cable-car at 
Pell Street and the Bowery, and suddenly 
finds himself in the Orient, the stores, the signs, 
the occupations, the faces, “the breeches, 
and all that, are so queer.” Itis in the even- 
ing, and preferably late at night, that China- 
town must be seen. The Chinamen work, 
and play, late, and get up from bed at high 
noon, “Early to bed and early to rise” is 
not a Chinese proverb. But these little yel- 
low men are hardy, and have no nerves, and 
don’t require the rest that we do. Their 
recreation is their rest, quite as much as 
sleep. So you find Mott and Pell Streets in 
full blast only.when good Americans, not 
connected with the daily press, are sweetly 
dreaming of the hour—when Spain, “her 
knees in suppliance bent,” shall make her 
boasts in vain, etc. Then the opium joints, 
the theater, the gambling-places, and the 
restaurants are liveliest, 


_Strange that this impassive race should 
care for the theater; but it seems to be a 
passion with them where it is only a diversion 
with us. On the night when the Spectator 
visited the Chinese theater, the place was so 
full that there was standing room only, and 
the performance was to continue for hours, 
and even days—or rather nights; for the 
play was to run for three nights before the 
finale! The Spectator gazed for some min- 
utes at the doings on the stage, trying to find 
what it was that interested the audience. A 
man dressed in flowing robes and with a 
miter on his head was slowly chanting in a 
high key, to the weird music of sharp-sound- 
ing instruments whose rhythm grew upon one 
with its uncanny suggestiveness of the snake- 
charming fakirs of India. Presently the 
mitered individual retired to make room for 
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a creature with a still sharper falsetto voice, 
evidently—or presumably—a woman. More 
chanting, accompanied with swaying motions, 
occasionally joined in by others on the stage. 
And so the play went on. Presently what 
we should call a “sensation” went through 
the audience. Heads were turned from the 
stage to the door. . Two gayly robed figures 
were passing out by a private passage. 


@ 


The Spectator leaned forward and asked 
a Chinaman with a derby hat on his head 
(by that sign indicating that he spoke Eng- 
lish) what it was all about. ~ Those are 
Chinese ladies who have been visiting the 
theater,” was the explanation. ‘ Chinese 
ladies don’t often go to the theater, and when 
they do they attract attention.” “ And what 
are the actors doing on the stage?” “Oh, 
that man with the high hat is a judge, and 
he is going to try the woman who has helped 
her lover to escape from prison by disguising 
him in her dress while she took his place in 
the cell.” So it was the old, old story that 
was being told on the Chinese stage-— 
love, persecution, rescue, heroism—or rather 
heroinism in this case, for the hero was safe 
beyond the scenes, and would not appear in 
the play, until perhaps the next night. The 
Spectator had heard that women were never 
allowed upon the stage in China, but he was 
told that two actresses appeared in this play. 
This, perhaps, was a concession to American 
taste, but in no other respect, apparently, had 
Western ideas influenced the performance. 
No vaudeville—no living pictures—no danc- 
ing—no acrobatic divertissements: all deco- 
rous and conventiona!—what a paradise must 
the Celestial Empire be for the followers of 
“ the legitimate ”! 
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The Spectator went curiously astray in his 
search for the “ joss-house.” The first China- 
man he asked as to the whereabouts of the 
joss-house failed to understand the question, 
and the Spectator varied it by asking for the 
“ Chinese church.” Oh yes, “ China church” 
was on Doyers Street. And there the Spec- 
tator found—a Christian mission. Now the 
Spectator has great respect for the Christian 
mission, but when one is looking for ger.uine 
heathenism and climbs weary flights of stairs 
to find it, and then walks into an evangelical 
meeting, he feels somewhat as a bad boy might 
who, after making a stealthy foray on the 
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cake-box, discovers in it only a loaf of Graham 
bread. But the way to the joss-house was 
learned at the mission, and soon the Specta- 
tor had walked up other flights of stairs and 
was in the sanctum of the heathen deities. 
It is hard to learn from the Chinese here just 
how much of religion finds place in the joss- 
house, but the Spectator judges that it is not 
much, and that if it were not for the super- 
Stitions of the gambling Chinese the joss- 
house would be il] supported. The function- 
ary in charge at once proposed to tell the 
fortune of the friend by whom the Spectator 
was accompanied—and, lest misunderstand- 
ing arise, be it known that when the Spec- 
tator speaks of « friend, unless otherwise 
stated the friend is of the feminine gender. 
Of course the friend was willing (all ladies, 
even sociological students, are secret wor- 
shipers of the occult, and eager to have past 
or future revealed), and the divinationist at 
once lit incense-tapers, threw huge wooden 
dice on the floor, and from a collection of 
bamboo straws proceeded to reveal pleasing 
facts as to good luck, a desirable match, 
numerous descendants, etc., etc., very much 
after the fashion of a Western soothsayer. 
Incense, altars, dragons, and teakwood furni- 
ture make up the paraphernalia of the joss- 
house ; not omitting a negro factotum who, 
with the aid of a missing front tooth, talks 
Chinese to the habitués of the place, and, 
with an original vocabulary of English, ex- 
plains the “religion ”’ to the visitors, 
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In visiting an opium joint it is necessary 
to have an introduction—not. perhaps, as an 
indorsement of character, but more as an 
“evidence of good faith.” A couple of 
Chinamen were engaged in trying to appear 
busy at the counter of a “fake” laundry 
through which one passed to the precincts of 
the seductive pipe. Here, in bunks built 
around the sides of a large room, lay the 
devotees of opium. One of them was just 
lighting up, and permitted the visitors to 
witness the operation. He puta tiny bead of 
black wax into the bowl of the pipe, lit it, 
and drew strongly. After smoking a few 
minutes he gave himself up to the supposedly 
delicious sensations of the “pip<-7ream,” 
looking languidly comfortable and happy. 
The smokers here were all men and Mongo- 
lians, but in the early morning the up-town 
guests, high-toned victims of the habit, come 
down in cabs, it is said, to enjoy their morn- 
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ing pipe of the strange intoxicant. “Why 
do they do such things?” was the irrepressi- 
ble query; to which the only reasonable 
answer seemed to be the Carlylean one, 
“ They’re mostly fools.” Or else one might 
give the answer of Tolstoi in “ War and 
Peace "—-that mankind is ever seeking to 
forget present existence in the pursuit of a 
dream-world of imagined happiness. 


@ 


The Chinese, however, do not live on 
dreams alone. Nor yet only on rice, as is 
the prevalent opinion. The popular dish in 
the restaurants of Chinatown is “ chop suey,” 
a conglomeration which at first seems forbid- 
ding to the Western palate, but, courageously 
attacked, proves really appetizing. It is a 
mess of veal, mushrooms, parsley, and a kind 
of macaroni, with a peculiar pungent sauce 
superadded and with a side dish of rice. It 
is served smoking hot, and with it some little 
cups of delicious Oolong tea poured from a 
bowl of more generous dimensions, wherein 
the tea is steeped and remains hot. Chop- 
sticks are furnished to Chinese and American 
patrons alike, and with a little practice the 
chop suey can readily, though not always 
gracefully, be transferred from cup to lip. 
The curious guest may also sample the 
“saké,” or rice-wine, which, so the Specta- 
tor is informed, tastes not unlike Medford 
rum, Strange that Puritan and pagan tastes, 
in one particular at least, should run in the 
same channel! No bread is served at these 
restaurants, a Chinaman apparently not car- 
ing for anything but soft food. This is just 
the ordinary fare at a Chinese restaurant. 
Private parties—sometimes numbering scores 
or hundreds of guests, as on the occasion of 
the birth of a son to one of the well-to-do 
Chinese—may experiment with shark-fin 
soup, birds’ nest pudding, eggs preserved for 
a dozen years and thereby acquiring a bou 
quet as delicious to a Chinaman as that of a 
rare wine to a French connoisseur, etc., etc. 


“‘Marrowy crapes of China silk” may be 
seen in some of the shops, and also curiously 
carved fans, and common ones which the 
Chinamen carry in a fold of their blouse, 
at the back of the neck. That the Chinese 
are not without humor could be seen in the 
quiet enjoyment with which some of them 
watched a compatriot who came out of a 
shop with a curious wooden top which he 
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proceeded to spin on the electric-lighted street, 
for the amusement of an elfish Chinese child, 
a rara avis here. The top was of a pecu- 
liarly lively nature, and spun across the 
street, emitting a weird whistle, to the delight 
of young and old. But the shops are lack- 
ing in the delicate work of the Japanese, and 
the Specta‘or found it impossible to discover 
areally ugly pagan ivory god for a mascot, 
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and was obliged to put up with a flimsy paper 
divinity of presumably small intercessory 
puissance. The shopkeepers are, like their 
kind the world over, affable, in their taciturn 
way, to rossible customers, and they present 
not the least interesting phase of an even- 
ing s tour through this strange little section 
of Pekin that is to be found within five min- 
utes’ walk of New York’s City Hall. 
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X1I.—The Fever Outbreak in the Army: the 
Causes and the Responsibility 


Santiago de Cuba, July 22, 1898. 

HE most serious and threatening 
feature of the situation here at pres- 
ent is the ill health of the army. 

After a Cuban campaign of less than a month 
the Fifth Army Corps’ is virtually ors du 
combat. I have just returned from a long 
march around the right wing from a point 
near the head of the bay to the Siboney 
road, and have had an opportunity to see 
what the condition of the troops is in that 
part of our line. I do not think that more 
than fifty per cent. of them are fit for any 
kind of active duty, and if they were ordered 
to march back to Siboney between sunrise 
and dark, or to move a distance of ten miles 
up into the hills, 1 doubt whether even forty 
ver cent. of them would reach their destina- 
tion. There are more than a thousand sick 
in General Kent’s division alone, and a sur- 
geon from the First Division hospital—the 
only field hospital of the Fifth Army Corps— 
told me this afternoon that a conservative 
estimate of the number of sick in the army 
as a whole would be about five thousand. 
Of course the greater part of these sick men 
are not in the hospitals. I have seen hun- 
dreds of them to-day, dragging themselves 
about the camps with languid steps, or lying 
in their little dog-kennel tents on the ground ; 
but all of them ought to be in hdspitals, and 
would be if our hospital space and facilities 
were adequate. Inasmuch, however, as our 
hospital accommodations are everywhere de- 
plcrably inadequate, and inasmuch as our 
surgeons send to the yellow-fever camps 
many patients who are suffering merely from 
malarial fever, a majority of our sick soldiers 
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remain in their own tents, from necessity or 
from choice, and receive only such care as 
their comrades can give them. 

The diseases which may now be regarded 
as epidemic in the camps are yellow fever, in 
a comparatively mild form, and the remittent 
malarial fever known in Cuba as “calentura,” 
brought on by overwork in tropical sunshine, 
sleeping on the ground in clothes wet with 
perspiration or rain, and the drinking of con- 
taminated water. The circumstances under 
which fever first made its appearance among 
the troops are as follows: When the army 
landed at Siboney it found there a dirty lit- 
tle Cuban village of from twelve to twenty 
deserted houses, situated at the bottom of a 
wedge-shaped cleft in the Jong rocky rampart 
which forms the coast-line between Siboney 
and Morro Castle, and at the mouth of a low, 
swampy, malarious ravine or valley extending 
back into the foothills, and opening upon the 
sea through the notch. The site of the vil- 
lage, from a sanitary point of view, was a 
very bad one, not only because it was low 
and confined, but because in the valley imme- 
diately back of it there were a number of 
stagnant, foul-smelling ponds and pools, half 
overgrown with rank tropical vegetation, and 
so full of decaying organic matter that when 
I passed them for the first time on my way 
to the front I instinctively held my breath as 
much as possible because the very air from 
them seemed poisonous. The houses of the 
village, as a result of long neglect, had be- 
come as objectionable from a sanitary point 
of view as the location in which they stood. 
They were rather large, well built, one-story 
frame houses with zinc roofs, and were 
erected, if I mistake not, by the Spanish- 
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American Iron Company for the accommo- 
dation of its native employees. Originally 
they must have been very commodious and 
comfortable buildings; but through the neg- 
lect and untidiness of their later occupants 
they had become so dirty that no self-respect- 
ing human being would be willing to live in 
them. 

Such were the village and the houses of 
Siboney when the army landed there on the 
23d of June. In view of the natare of the 
Cuban climate during the rainy season and 
the danger of infection from abandoned 
houses whose history was entirely unknown, 
and within whose walls there might have 
been yellow fever, it was obviously some- 
body’s duty not only to clean the place up as 
far as possible, but to decide whether the 
houses should be burned to the ground as 
probable sources of infection, or, on the 
other hand, washed out, fumigated, and used. 
The surgecns of the blockading fleet recom- 
mended that the buildings be destroyed, for 
the reason that if Siboney were to be the 
army’s base of supplies, it would be imprud- 
ent to run the risk of infection by allowing 
them to be used. Instead of acting upon 
this advice, however, the army officers in 
command at Siboney not only allowed the 
houses to be occupied from the very first, 
but put men into them without either disin- 
fecting them or cleaning their dirty floors. 
Chloride of lime was not used anywhere, and 
the foul privies immediately back of and ad- 
joining the houses were permitted to stand 
in the condition in which they were found, 
so that the daily rains washed the excrement 
from them down under the floors to further 
saturate the already contaminated soil. 

When we arrived at Siboney from Guan- 
tanamo Bay on the 27th of June, soon after 
the first fight of the Rough Riders with the 
Spaniards near Sevilla, we found nearly all 
of these buildings occupied, and two of them 
in use as hospitals. One of the latter was in 
the possession of the Cubans, and in the 
other there were about seventy sick and 
wounded American soldiers who had been 
brought back from the front and were lying 
on the dirty floor without blankets, pillows, 
or bedding of any kind. Dr. Lesser, chief 
surgeon of the Red Cross, and four or five 
trained Red Cross nurses went ashore at 
once and offered their services to the surgeon 
of the so-called hospital where the American 
soldiers lay. To their great surprise they 
were informed that their services were not 
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needed. They then went to the Cuban hos- 
pital, where they were more cordially received 
and where they at once went to work. The 
young women swept out the place, mopped 
and scrubbed the floor with soap and water 
until it was perfectly clean, procured cots, 
sheets, pillows, and blankets from the State 
of Texes, and before night every sick or 
wounded Cuban in that hospital had been 
fed, bathed, and put into a clean fresh bed 
in a clean room. The nurses would have 
been glad to do as much, or even more, for 
the American soldiers in our own hospital if 
their services had not. been declined by the 
surgeon in charge. I am glad to be able to 
say, for the credit of the army hospital serv- 
ice, that this was an exceptional instance of 
mistaken judgment on the part of a subordi- 
nate medical officer, and that Major Le Garde, 
chief surgeon at Siboney, afterward accepted 
the services of the Red Cross surgeons and 
nurses and gave them every possible oppor- 
tunity to make themselves useful. 

On the Ist of July the battle began before 
Santiago, and that night the wounded who 
were able to walk, or in a condition to bear 
transportation, began to arrive from the front. 
Four large hospital tents, opening into one 
another, were set up near the beach, and in 
them the army surgeons, some of them 
stripped naked to the waist, worked at the 
operating tables by the light of kerosene 
lanterns until after 2 a.m. The wounded 
soldiers, after their injuries had been dressed, 
were sent off to the transports, put into the 
empty and abandoned Spanish houses, or 
laid out on the ground in long rows with strips 
of sail-cloth over them in lieu of blankets. 
No provision was made for giving them drink 
or nourishment, and after they had been 
operated upon no further attention was paid 
to them at least until the following day. - 

On the morning of Saturday, July Ist, I 
went to the front, and of the proceedings 
at Siboney during the following week I have 
only second-hand knowledge. When I re- 
turned on the 8th of July I found the condi- 
tion of the village worse than ever. No 
attempt, apparently, had been made to clean 
or disinfect it; no sanitary precautions had 
been taken or hea!th regulations enforced ; 
hundreds of incredibly dirty and ragged Cu- 
bans—some of them employed in discharging 
the Government transports and some of them 
merely loafers, camp-followers, and thieves— 
thronged the beach, evacuating their bowels 
in the bushes and throwing remnants of food 
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about on the ground to rot in the hot sun- 
shine; there was a dead and decomposing 
mule in one of the stagnant pools behind the 
village, and the whole place stank. If, under 
such conditions, an epidemic of fever had not 
broken out, it would have been so strange as 
to border on the miraculous. Nature alone 
would probably have brought it about, but 
when Nature and man co-operated the result 
was certain. On the 8th of July the army 
surgeons reported three cases of yellow fever 
among the sick in the abandoned Spanish 
houses on shore. On the 10th the number 
of cases had increased to thirty and included 
Dr. Lesser, chief surgeon of the Red Cross, 
and his wife; two Red Cross nurses, and 
Mrs. Trumbull White, wife of the correspond- 
ent of the Chicago “ Record,” who had been 
working as a nurse in the Red Cross hospi- 
tal. Then, for the first time, the military 
authorities and the hospital corps seemed to 
awake to the necessity of doing something 
to improve the sanitary condition of the 
place,.and the first thing decided upon was 
the destruction by fire of all the. houses in 
the village. I doubt very much whether 
this step was necessary or judicious, for the 
reason that it was taken too late. If there 
was any reason to believe, when the army 
first began to disembark at Siboney, that 
the houses of the village were likely to be- 
come sources of infection, they should have 
been burned or fumigated at once. To burn 
them after they had set yellow fever afloat 
in that malarious and polluted atmosphere 
was like locking the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen. But it is very ques- 
tionable whether they should have been 
burned at anytime. Inacountry like eastern 
Cuba, where at intervals of two or three days 
throughout the wet season there is a tropical 
downpour of rain which deluges the ground 
and beats through the most closely woven 
tent, a house with a tight zinc roof and a dry 
floor is a most valuable possession, and it 
should not be destroyed if there is any way 
of disinfecting it and making it a safe place 
of human habitation. All the evidence ob- 
tainable in Santiago is to the effect that these 
houses never were infected with yellow fever ; 
but even if they had been, it was quite pos- 
sible, I think, to save them and make them 
useful. If, when the army landed, the best 
of the buildings had been thoroughly cleaned 
and then fumigated by shutting them up 
tightly and burning sulphur and other suit- 
able chemical substances in them, the disease 
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germs that they contained might have been 
destroyed. Convict barges saturated with the 
germs of smallpox, typhus, dysentery, and all 
sorts of infectious and contagious diseases 
are treated in this way in Siberia, and there 
is no reason why houses should not be so 
purified in Cuba. The medical authorities 
decided, however, that the whole village 
should be burned, and burned it was. The 
postal, telegraph, and signal-service officers 
were turned out of their quarters and put into 
tents; a yellow-fever camp was established 
in the hills about two miles north of Siboney ; 
more hospital tents and tent flies were pitched 
along the sea coast west of the notch, and as 
fast as sick and wounded soldiers could be 
removed from the condemned houses and put 
under canvas or sent to the yellow-fever 
camp, the houses were destroyed. 

Miss Barton, who had just abandoned the 
Red Cross station at the front and returned 
to Siboney, decided not to allow fever-stricken 
employees of the Red Cross to be cared for 
on board the steamer, and Dr. and Mrs. Les- 
ser and two nurses were therefore carried on 
their cots to a railroad train and transported 
to the yellow-fever camp two miles away. I 
went through the fever hospital where they 
lay just before they were removed, and made 
up my mind—very ignorantly and presumptu 
ously perhaps—that neither they nor any of 
the patients whom I saw had yellow fever. 
either in a mild form or in any form whatever. 
They seemed to me to have nothing more 
than calentura, brought on by overwork, a 
malarious atmosphere, and a bad sanitary 
environment. Mrs. White, who was also said 
to have yellow fever, recovered in three days, 
just in time to escape being sent to the yellow- 
fever camp with Dr. and Mrs. Lesser. I 
have no doubt that there were some yellow- 
fever cases among the sick who were sent to 
the camp at the time when the village of 
Siboney was burned, but I did not happen 
to see any of them, and it is the opinion of 
many persons who are far better qualified to 
judge than I that yellow-fever cases and cal- 
entura cases were lumped together without 
much discrimination, and that the latter 
greatly outnumbered the former. 

On the 15th of July the number of so-called 
yellow-fever cases exceeded one hundred, and 
the most energetic measures were being taken 
by the medical authorities on shore to pre- 
vent the further spread of the disease. Every- 
thing that could possibly hold or transmit 
infection was burned, including my blankets, 
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mackintosh-cape, etc., which I had accident- 
ally left in the post-office over night, as well 
as all the baggage and personal effects of the 
postal clerks. Mr. Kempner, the assistant 
postmaster, was reduced to sleeping in a 
camp-chair out of doors without overcoat or 
blanket, and the telegraph and teleptone 
operators worked nignt and day in a damp, 
badly ventilated tent with their feet litesally 
in pools of mud and water. 

About the same time that yellow fever and 
calentura appeared at Siboney there was an 
cutbreak of both diseases among the troops 
in camp around Santiago. Calentura soon 
became epidemic, and in less than ten days 
there were thousands of cases. Little has yet 
been done to check the progress of the disease, 
and if the conditions under which our soldiers 
now live in Cuba are maintained for another 
fortnight, more than half of this army will be 
completely disabled. 

The questions naturally arise, Was this 
state of affairs inevitable, or might it have 
been foreseen as a possibility and averted ? 
Is the climate of eastern Cuba in the rainy 
season so deadly that Northern troops cann -t 
be subjected to it for a month without losing 
half their effective force from sickness, or is the 
sickness due to other and preventable causes ? 
In trying to answer these questions I shall 
say not what | think, nor what I suppose, 
nor what I have reason to believe, but what 
I actually know, from personal observation, 
and from the testimony of competent and 
trustworthy witnesses. I have been three 
different times at the front, have spent a 
week in the field hospital of the Fifth Army 
Corps, and have seen for myself how our 
soldiers eat, drink, sleep, work, and suffer. 
I shall try not to exaggerate anything, but 
on the other hand I shall not suppress or 
conceal anything, or smooth anything over. 
Poultney Bigelow was accused of being 
unpatriotic, disloyal, and even seditious be- 
cause he t.ld what I am now convinced was 
the truth about the state of affairs at Tampa; 
but it seems to me that when the lives of 
American soldiers are at stake, it is a good 
deal more patriotic ani far more in accord- 
ance with the duty of a good citizen 
to tell a disagreeable and unwelcome truth 
that may lead to a reform than it is to 
conceal the truth and pretend that every- 
thing is all right when it isn’t all right. 

The truth, briefly stated, is that owing to 
bad management, lack of foresight, and 
the almost complete break-down of the com- 
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missary and medical departments of the 
army, our soldiers in Cuba have suffered 
greater hardships and privations, in certain 
ways, than were ever before endured by an 
American army in the field. They have not 
been half equipped, nor half fed, nor half 
cared for when they were wounded or sick ; 
they have had to sleep in dog-kennel shelter- 
tents, which afford little or no protection from 
tropical rains; they have had to cook in 
coffee-cups and old tomato-cans because they 
had no camp-kettles ; they have never had a 
change of under-clothing since they landed; 
they have been forced to drink brook water 
that was full of diseas+ germs because they 
had no suitable vessels in which to boil it or 
keep it after it had been boiled; they have 
lived a large part of the time on hard bread 
and bacon without beans, rice, or any of the 
other articles which go to make up the full 
army ration; and when wounded they have 
had to wait hours for surgical aid, and then, 
half dead from pain and exhaustion, they 
have lain all night on the water-soaked ground 
without shelter, blanket, pillow, food, or 
attendance. To suppose that an army will 
keep well and maintain its efficiency under 
such conditions is as unreasonable and absurd 
as to suppose that a man will thrive and 
grow fat in the stockaded log-pen of a Turk- 
ish quarantine. It cannot be fairly urged in 
explanation of the sickness in the army that 
it is due to the deadliness of the Cuban 
climate and is therefore what policies of 
marine insurance call an “Act of God.” 
The Cuban climate has played its part, of 
course, but it has been a subordinate part. 
The chief and primary cause of the soldiers’ 
ill health is neglect, due, as I said before, to 
bad management, lack of foresight, and the 
almost complete break-down of the army’s 
commissary and medical departments. If 
there be any fact that should have been well 
known, and doubtless was well known, to the 
higher administrative officers of the Fifth 
Army Corps, it is the fact that if soldiers 
sleep on the ground in Cuba without proper 
shelter and drink unboiled water from the 
brooks, they are almost certain to contract 
malarial fever; and yet twelve or fifteen 
thousand men were sent into the woods and 
chaparral between Siboney and Santiago with- 
out hammocks or wall-tents, and without any 
vessel larger than a coffee-cup in which to 
boil water. I can hardly hint at the impuri- 
ties and the decaying organic matter that I 
have seen washed down into the brooks by the 
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almost daily rains which fall in this vicinity, 
and yet it was the unboiled water from these 
polluted brooks tbat the soldiers had to 
drink. One captain whom I know took away 
the canteens from all the men in his com- 
pany, kept them under guard, and tried to 
force his command to boil in their tin coffee- 
cups all the water that they drank; but he 
was soon compelled to give up the plan as 
utterly impracticable. In all the time that I 
spent at the front I did not see a single camp- 
kettle in use among the soldiers, and there 
were very few even among officers. The men 
of the Thirty-fourth Michigan were bringing 
every day in their canteens, from a distance 
of two miles, all the water required for regi- 
mental use They had nothing else to carry 
it in, nothing else to keep it in after they got 
it to camp, and nothing bigger than a tin cup 
in which to boil it or make coffee. 

In the matter of tents and clothing the 
equipment of the soldiers was equally defi- 
cient. Dog-kennel shelter-tents will not keep 
‘out a tropical rain, and when the men got 
wet they had to stay wet for lack of a spare 
suit of underclothes. The officers fared little 
better than the men. A young lieutenant 
whom I met in Santiago after the surrender 
told me that he had not had a change of 
underclothing in twenty-seven days. The 
baggage of all the officers was left on board of 
the transports when the army disembarked, 
and little if any of it has ever been carried 
to the front. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more important, so 
far as its influence upon health is concerned, 
than food, and the rations of this army have 
been deficient in quantity and unsatisfactory 
in quality from the very first. With a few 
exceptions the soldiers have had nothing but 
hard bread and bacon since they left the 
transports at Siboney, and short rations at 
that. A general of brigade who has had 
wide and varied experience in many parts of 
the United States, and whose name is well 
and favorably known in New York, said to 
me a few days ago: “The whole army is 
suffering from malnutrition. The soldiers 
don’t get enough to eat, and what they do 
get is not sufficiently varied and is not 
adapted to this climate. A soldier can live 
on hard-tack and bacon for a while, even in 
the tropics, but he finally sickens of them and 
craves oatmeal, rice, hominy, fresh vegeta- 
bles, and dried fruits. He gets none of these 
things; he has come to loathe hard bread 
and bacon three times a day, and he conse- 
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quently eats very little and isn’t adequately 
nourished. Nothing would do more to pro- 
mote the health of the men than a change 
of diet.” 

A sufficient proof that the soldiers were 
often hungry is furnished by the fact that 
men detailed from the companies often 
marched from the front to Siboney and back, 
a distance of eighteen to twenty-five miles, 
over a terrible road, in order to get such 
additional supplies—particularly in the shape 
of canned vegetables—as they could carry 
in their hands and haversacks or transport 
on a rude, improvised stretcher. Officers 
and men from Colonel Roosevelt’s Kough 
Riders repeatedly came into Siboney in tnis 
way on foot, and once or twice with a mule 
or a horse, and begged food from the Red 
Cross for their sick and sickening comrades 
in their camp at the front. 

It is not hard to understand why soldiers 
contract malarial fever in a country like 
this, when they are im,erfectly sheltered, in- 
adequately equipped, insufficiently fed and 
clothed, forced to sleep on the ground, and 
compelled to drink unboiled water from con- 
taminated brooks. But there is another 
reason for the epidemic character and wide 
prevalence of the calentura from which the 
army is now suffering, and that is exposure 
to exhalations from the malarious, freshly 
turned earth of the rifle-pits and trenches. 
All pioneers who have broken virgin soil 
with a plow in a warm, damp, wooded coun- 
try will remember that for a considerable 
time thereafter they suffered from various 
forms of remittent and intermittent fever. 
Our soldiers around Santiago. had a similar 
experience. The unexpected strength and 
fighting capacity shown by the Spaniards in 
the first day's battle, and their counter attack 
upon our lines on the night of the following 
day, led our troops to intrench themselves by 
digging rifle-pits and constructing rude bomb- 
proofs as places of refuge from shrapnel. 
During the armistice these intrenchments 
were greatly extended and strengthened, and 
before Santiago surrendered they stretched 
along our whole front for a distance of sev- 
eral miles. In or near these rifle-pits and 
trenches our men worked, stood guard, or 
sleep, for a period of more than two weeks, 
and the exhalations frcm the freshly turned 
earth, acting upon organisms already weak- 
ened by hardships and privations, brought 
about an epidemic of calentura upon the most 
extensive scale. 
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Second Installment 


[Our readers have responded to our request for private letters from the war in a way that is both 
gratifying and embarrassing—gratifying because the letters without a single exception are indicative 
of the high-minded spirit with which we believe the country and the individual soldier and sailor 
have entered upon the war; and embarrassing because of the wealth of material from which we 


have had to select. 


All the letters are interesting, and many of them deserve publication in full. 


But, as we announced last week, the limits of time and space restrict us in our choice of what we 


shall print. 


We hope that future mails will bring us letters from the Philippines; so far we have 
heard but little from the transports bound to Manila. 


letters; most of those thus far received have been from the camps and from Santiago. 


And we should be glad to have more naval 
We again 


thank our readers for their prompt response to our request for these war letters —THE EDITORS.] 


THE RED CROSS SOLDIER 


From a member of the Reserve Hospital Corps, 
at the Hospital Post, Fort Sheridan, [ll. Dated 
June 9, 1898: 

To give the reader a peep at the way Uncle 
Sam conducts a school for hospital recruits, 
I will tell first what objects are sought; 
second, the method of instruction. First, the 
recruit is taught cleanliness. He must keep 
his person clean; his clothes clean; his bed 
and floor clean. He must observe the great- 
est cleanliness in treating wounds—never 
touching the wound with bare fingers, but al- 
ways with antiseptic gauze. Next, heis taught 
obedience. The prompt execution of all 
orders of his superiors is a distinguishing 
mark of a soldier. Next he is taught the 
salutes and other military usages of showing 
respect to superior officers... . About a 
week ago the post-surgeon, who ranks as first 
lieutenant, approached a crowd of newly 
enlisted men who were seated on the porch 
of the hospital. They did not rise to salute 
him, and as a punishment were all put at 
cutting grass for four hours. Some of the 
unfortunate men who swung the scythes and 
pushed the mowers were physicians who had 
laid aside their practice to enter the hospital 
corps. It is needless to say they are very 
careful about saluting now. ... The prime 
object, of course, is to make an efficient, 
brave Red Cross soldier out of every man 
entering the hospital service. 

We have thirty-two men in the detachment 
—a fine body of men. Some are practic- 
ing physicians and surgeons; others are 
medical students or trained nurses. Some 
are rather corpulent, but they will get over 
that by the time they have made a few 
forced marches in the semi-tropics. The 
most difficult thing for the new man to do 
is to keep silent in the ranks., He wants to 
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be sociable with his neighbors on the march, 
and will make some passing remark which 
calls forth a reprimand from the commanding 
officer. Or perhaps he thinks he knows 
more than the officer knows, and attempts to 
offer a suggestion. But he doesn’t usually 
attempt this more than once. His experience 
lasts him a long time. . . . The class-room 
work occupies an hour each day—from four 
to five. A different subject is taken up each 
day. Questions embracing every phase of 
the subject are prepared, and one quest on is 
given to each man four hours before the 
class meets. He is referred to books giving 
the information and he comes to class pre- 
pared. Every third day is a review of the 
two previous lessons, and questions are asked 
indiscriminately. One day we took up the 
principal arteries of the human body; their 
location, method of compressing to check 
bleeding of a severed artery, etc. The next 
day we took up the subject of general emerg- 
ency work—treaitment of sunstroke, apoplexy, 
hysteria, fainting, intoxication, snake-bite, 
poison, sprains, burns, scalds, etc. The 
learned doctors are required to lay aside 
their technical terms and “talk United 
States” when discussing these subjects, in 
order that some of us, who have not yet 
taken a post-graduate course in medicine, 
may understand them. Large charts show- 
ing arteries, books for handy reference, skele- 
tons, bandages, materials for dressing wounds, 
and a volunteer “ patient”’ are some of the 
accoutrements of the lecture-room ; and every- 
thing is demonstrated where possible. 


THE LESSON OF A DOG-FIGHT 


A correspondent writes: “The following ex- 
tract from a letter from the regimental clerk of 
the Seventh Volunteers may interest }ou 
as showing how a good man may put himself 
hopelessly out of touch with those whom it is 
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his business to help, by some little failure in 
human sympathy, and an act of injustice even to 
a dog.” 

You ask about the Chaplain. He isagood 
man, but I have discovered, mixing with 
men in this sort of life, where badness and 
goodness alike come quickly to the surface, 
that others have some broader views and 
sympathies than he has. A dog-fight oc- 
curred last night at the edge of the Y. M.C, A. 
tent, and the Chaplain tried to brain the 
smaller dog, picking on that one because it 
snapped at him when be went into its owner’s 
quarters without an introduction to the dog 

The owner, an Irishman and prize-fighter, 
but one who “never done no man a mean 
trick,” in his own opinion, was furiously 
angry upon hearing of it, and if he had not 
known that the penalty was ceath, would 
have gladly thrashed the parson. He then 
went to his quarters and wept to think of 
the poor dog, who couldn't sceak, being 
clubbed for defending himself against a big- 
ger dog which had been*sicked on” by the 
men. As for me, I have to admit that I 
appreciated Irish Denny’s feelings more than 
I did the parson’s method of stopping the 
disturbance. 


THE FAMOUS SAN JUAN CHARGE 

From a private in the Seventy-first Regiment, 
New Yerk Volunteers; dated in front of San- 
tiago, July 14, 1898. 

Perhaps you have read of our charge of 
that hill—San Juan Hill, I believe they call 
it—and the overthrow of the Spanish. The 
foreign representatives here who saw it said 
it was as grand a feat as history records— 
1,000 Spanish soldiers killed and wounded ; 
our loss 300 killed and wounded. My com- 
pany was supporting a battery; we lost four 
men killed and thirteen wounded in ten min- 
utes; the dead and dying were everywhere; 
bullets were thick as raindrops. I heard the 
whistling bullets strike fellows near me, and 
what a peculiar sound when it met the flesh 
and bones of aman! We took the hill at 
about 4 p.M.—the battle began at 9 a.m. 
That night the enemy made an attack. A 
midnight attack is very exciting—up out of 
sleep and hurry to the front for position. . 
We were under the fire of a thousand sharp- 
shooters who had taken the surrounding 
trees and our men were picked off going and 
coming; we keptflat for two days trying to 
avoid their fire. By this time the dead had 
decayed and the stench was horrible in the 
hot sun and drenching rain, Then the firing 
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eased up and the dead were put under 
ground. I saw afterward a grave with 
an arm protruding trom the top of it. We 
have slept on our arms for three wecks, 
clothes, shoes, etc., all on; on the ground, of 
course, and in rain and sunshine; never leav- 
ing our intrenchments, which are now encir- 
cling Santiago. We can plainly see and hear 
the enemy in their ditches only about 200 to 
400 yards away. ... Each man cooks his 
own pork and hard-tack, and we have man- 
goes and cocoanuts regularly, The water 
supply is two miles off and the roads 
are half way to the knee inmud. We stand 
it finely though, but are getting ragged. I 
just heard a rumor that the city has surren- 
dered. I hope it is true, tor if we have to 
charge them, some 20,000 in all, and in- 
trencned as they are, it will be a case of 
murder on both sides. They will murder us 
first and we will murder them next as soon as 
we can reach them. They are intrenched 
on the edge of the city, and have heavy 
barbed wire fencing everywhere in front, 
which has to be cut before we can advance ; 
this gives them time for more shot and shell 
atus. We have had four battles in all, and I 
think I can truly say that war is a terrible 
thing and should be avoided if possible. It 
seems as if civilized nations ought to leave dis- 
putes to tribunals, as individualsdo. I do not 
know how I could go back on my country’s 
call, but I hope it will never need to call 
again. Three-fifths of the Cubans are savage, 
half negroes, who would not work in any 
country. ‘This island is an Eden, but now 
certainly a blood-stained one. But one soon 
gets used to war and the song of the shell 
and bullet, and I think I might form a taste 
for it. . . . The jungle here is so dense that 
one cannot penetrate it in many places; of 
all modes of warfare, deliver me from being 
shot at in ambush and from trees, where you 
cannot see an enemy tofire backat.... I 
shall be glad when it is over and we start for 
New York, where beds, tables, food, and chairs 
are to be found; and there are no guns, no 
trenches, no dead, and no dying lying around. 


IN THE SANTIAGO TRENCHES 


From a member of Company C, Second Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers. Dated, on the firing-line 
before Santiago de Cuba, July 7, 1898 : 

The battle of El Caney was no boy's play; 
in fact, the infantry did the work of the 
art'llery, as on account of the bad reads the 
guns could not be brought up. The charge 
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was made under a fierce fire, and our men 
kept dropping down by twos, threes, and 
dozens, but our loss was nothing compared 
to the enemy’s; the Spanish garrison was 
found lying in great heaps, a ghastly sight. 
We buried them in their own trenches. 

The Spanish sharpshooters (who by the 
way are mostly Frenchmen *) caused a woeful 
loss of life; it was some time before we di-- 
covered their tactics, and during this time 
they picked off many of our officers, surgeons, 
and from the ambulance corps; they even 
fired upon the wounded in their litters, a gross 
outrage for civilized warfare. Their smokeless 
powder made it difficult to locate them, but 
when we found them lodged in trees we gave 
them no quarter, but shot them down, like the 
ill-omened birds they were, It is an intense 
moment, one which I will not attempt 
to describe, when one watches Old Glory 
being borne up a hill, inch by inch, facing 
a deadly fire, and her sons falling all 
about her. 

To-night, as I sit here upon the brow of 
a hill which looks down into the city, where 
a flag of truce tells us that negotiations for 
the surrender are pending, I can hear the 
regimental bands all along the line playing 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” a signal for 
every head to be bared and every face to be 
turned reverently toward the dearest flag in 
the whole world... . 

Roosevelt’s men are well named; _ they 
know no fear; one man after emptying his 
own cartridge-belt, tore the belts from off 
two dead comrades, and rushing (alone, for 
the troops had been ordered to halt) after the 
Spaniards, emptied both belts. 

Marching under Cuba’s sun, even in light 
marching order, was not exactly a Fourth of 
July military procession; the boys began to 
shed their property, some even throwing 
away their canteens, and a soldier is pretty 
well exhausted when he will do that. 

Many lost all but their guns. If we have 
strength enough left after a fight to crawl 
about, we try to get back over the field and 
recover our lost property, but are not always 
successful in this, 

The mud on the line of march was nearly 
knee-deep in some places, and such sticky 
mud! seen nowhere else unless in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., after a spring rain. 

The streams were swollen by the heavy 
rains (by the way, shelter-tent is a misnomer, 


tThis statement is corroborated by another corre- 
spondent. 
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as it affords no protection against the trop- 
ical down-pours), and during a single march 
we were obliged to ford three of them, which 
in some places were four feet deep. With 
the sun pouring down, we were soon steam- 
ing in fine shape; indeed, we are seldom 
dry with the showers, the wading, lying 
in water-soaked trenches, perspiration, and 
the dews which are heavier than those of 
Florida. 

The dense underbrush retarded our prog- 
ress, also the heavy grass, the matted vines, 
and wild cacti—no small items when one is 
loaded with a ten-pound gun, cartridges 
amounting to thirteen pounds, half a shelter- 
tent, woolen and rubber blanke s, haversack, 
canteen, and what clothing and sundries we 
choose to carry. ... 

Some of the boys laughed at the barbed 
wire (there are six fences in front of Santi- 
ago), but it proved a serious impediment, not- 
withstanding our corps of wire-cutters. Dig- 
ging trenches with jac k-knives, spoons, sticks, 
tin plates, and bare hands is not very inspir- 
ing work, and to-day makes the third day’s 
work on the trenches. 

The Cubans are a queer people, but may 
improve upon acquaintance. They seem to 
be born mendicants ; they even come to our 
camp for water, when they ought to be better 
able to find it than the “ Americanos.” .. . 
They are small, dark, and look grotesque 
enough in our cast-off clothing, which they 
pick up on the fields. 

We are not alarmingly fat; some of our 
men have lost from twenty to forty pounds: 
our captain (who was obliged to give up 
command and is pr>bably on his way to 
some of the American hospitals by this 
time), among them. 

He received a slight wound and cortracted 
rheumatism by sleeping without his blanket, 
which he gave to a badly wounded comrade 
who had lost his. 

When short of rations, some fabulous sums 
have been offered for food. A tobacco ven- 
der could have had it all his own way, and 
made a fortune in an hour. 

I consider the climate of Cuba has been 
slandered ; for one I enjoy it; it is certainly 
cooler than either Lakeland or Tampa, and 
here on the hills we get a good breeze, and 
an abundance of fine scenery thrown in. 
The showers which occur every afternoon are 
refreshing after the hot forenoons ; the nights 
are cool, making our thick blankets exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 
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A NEW RECRUIT TO A VETERAN 


From a private in the First Regiment of Ver- 
mont Volunteers to a veteran of the Civil War. 
Dated at Camp Thomas, June 13, 1898: 

This morning dawned hot again. It is 
customary for the guard to police (z. e¢, clean 
and put into sanitary condition) the camp the 
second morning after they have been on duty, 
and after drill I went with a gang to police 
the officers’ quarters and street, and to dig 
new sinks, This is one of the beautiful 
features of a private’s life. However, our 
officers are mainly very clever fellows and, 
with slight exceptions, they are courteous and 
tolerable Some of the “ non-coms,” are pretty 
cocky, but then that is expected of officers 
who fear that their dignity may be overlooked 
off duty. . . . I stopped here for mess—roast 
beef, gravy, potatoes, bread, and tea—enough 
for any man. All tris improves the general 
health and strength and temper; and I can- 
not altogether agree with you if you mean to 
contend that hard-tack and bacon are essential 
to make stout soldiers. You see in this war 
we shall have no chance to forage the country 
as you did; we must be fed only by the 
Commissary. There was no design, as near 
as I can find out, in our early rations, But 
it now seems tbat the officers did not know 
how to make a requisition and draw “ fodder.” 
[This is one of the numerous reasons for as- 
signing at least one or two officers of the regu- 
lar army to each volunteer regiment.—THE 
EpiTors.] I think most of us can live on 
hard-tack and bacon if we have to; person- 
ally I don’t mind. But I have seen some 
very strong, hearty, and well-seasoned fellows 
grow very wan and pinched because they 
were working like the deuce digging ditches 
and drilling hard without sufficient food of 
any kind... . I am hearty, healthy, rugged, 
and bronzed, and I learn something worth 
while every day. Some of the boys are 
worrying themselves over the yellow fever 
in Mississippi. It may come our way, I 
suppose, and the presence of the epidemic 
may complicate mattcrs. I don’t criticise, 
wonder, or worry very much about this shoot- 
ing-match, nor regret anything connected with 
it, except that my name is not Hobson... . 
We have been paid off for one and a half 
months and I got $22.40, and will send you 
most of it. There is nothing for me to buy 
here, except newspapers, tobacco, and occa- 
sionally something in the way of a relish from 
a provision wagon. I got half a pound of 
butter yesterday and it tasted good... . You 
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ask me what is “patriotism.” It would take 
a book to answer this. Probably “love of 
country ” would be the dictionary definition, 
but this is not all it means. No man is too 
good to be a soldier or too valuable to 
be shot. Every one must be his own adviser 
in the matter of personal action, but when 
there is a call for troops it is the duty of 
every able-bodied man to enlist—if he is not 
below the age limit or above it. If every one 
waited for some one else to answer the call, 
where would be the army? Patriotism is, to 
my present mind, the quality which inspires 
civil or military service under the Government 
at personal or individual sacrifice, and the 
quality which inspires those who cannot serve 
thus to want their husbands and sons to 
serve, so I guess you and I are both patriotic. 

The life of a private is a hard one, but I 
don't say this in any complaining sense. I 
am under strict military orders and regula- 
tions every moment, and must never fail in 
any duty I am able to perform or in any ob- 
servance of courtesy to my superiors. I 
must dig trenches, clean the officers’ streets, 
police the camp, and do all manner of dirty 
work cheerfully; never question an order; 
never fail to salute a superior who is entitled 
to it; and whether an order seems useless 
tyranny and demands unnecessary labor or 
not, I must not suggest or do anything more 
than to think—even that is dangerous. I must 
keep my rifle and side arms and my uniform 
presentable in the ranks, and always obey 
on the instant without a murmur, and work 
until I drop in my tracks. All this makes 
soldiers, and is necessary to make them, and 
I welcome it all; I like to learn how much I 
can do and I surprise myself. I take a stub- 
born delight in working my body to the last 
extremity, and I feel like saying, “ Now, 
durn you, how do you like that!” when wind 
grows short and muscles ache. ... Many 
regiments are as badly off for equipments as 
we are. Only one shirt has been issued, 
and we are expected to keep that clean and 
washed and have it on all the time; this is a 
problem. 

The First Ohio has gone to the front, and 
the First New Hampshire is under marching 
orders, The Vermonters no longer hear 
rumors of departure. This is disheartening, 
and I feel very downcast. You cannot under- 
stand how I wish and pray to be sent to the 
front... . There are a good many men in 
the regiment who would faint at marching 
orders, and would give their livers to be safe at 
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home, but the great majority are good soldiers. 
Some of the men I liked best at first, I like 
least now; and I ficd redeeming qualities to 
predominate in the men I did not like at all 
at first. Here and there is a man who gives 
the company bad repute, just as an incom- 
petent in the ranks may “ queer ” the whole 
line by some awkwardness. 

You know how weary of camp-life soldiers 
become after the novelty is worn off. If a 
man has a mean trait it crops out; and the 
hypocrite can no more keep on his disguise 
here than he can in Swedenborg’s heaven. 

But this regiment will fight well, though it 
will never make a respectable exhibition on 
dress parade. It cannot “dress” properly nor 
maintain a correct line. 

You ask how much has been issued to us 
as well as what we lack. We have one pair 
of shoes; one pair of heavy trousers; one 
heavy shirt; two pairs of heavy socks, very 
harsh; one company hat, all shoddy; two 
sets of underwear; one blouse. I can literally 
wring the perspiration from my heavy blue 
trouse:s after a long drill. ... We have 
fifty Springfidld rifles, carried by the com- 
pany in the National Guard; the balance 
are Springfields of the earlier ’°73 model, with 
condemned sights, and every one has been 
condemned since for pulling off at half- 
cock. .. . No ammunition has been issued 
and not a bit of target-practice have we bad. 


ON BOARD A MANILA TRANSPORT 


The following extracts are from a letter re- 
ceived from a Sergeant of the Volunteer Signal 
Corps, who sailed on June 27 from San Fran- 
cisco on the transport Indiana, the flag-ship of the 
fleet, comprising the third expedition bound for 
the Philippines. The writer has been a member 
of the National Guard Signal Corps attached to 
the Second Brigade for the past two years. 

What a magnificent send-off San Francisco 
gave us as we sailed out of the harbor that 
glorious 27th of June. Thenumberless steam 
whistles, the guns, flags flying everywhere, 
handkerchiefs waving, the fleet of small boats 
and tugs accompanying us. On top of the 
reservoir Lieutenant H with his signal 
men from the National Guard were stationed, 
sending us messages of good cheer, and as 
we passed Lone Mountain, Sergeant H ‘ 
with the signal men from Camp Merritt, 
flashed out with the heliograph a last good-by. 
Then the boys on the Indiana realized what 








the parting really meant, but we did not dwell, 


long upon that, for as we passed Fort Point 
a strong wind was blowing which steadily in- 
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creased. After crossing the bar the sea was 
very rough, and I think nine hundred and 
ninety of the one thousand men on board 
were sea-sick. 

It was an exceedingly rough night—one 
might say a night of horror—you must know 
how crowded we were. Withnine bunks in our 
state-room and every one sick, with the heat 
from the lights and our bodies, with poor 
ventilation, as everything had to be closed 
up to keep the water out, it was simply 
suffocating. A porthole leaked somewhere, 
and the water washed back and forth over 
our deck, carrying with it various articles 
which had been broken loose. I saw a large 
roast of beef, two boxes of hard-tack, two 
large coffee-pots, and some tin pans float past 
our room several times, making a most un- 
earthly racket added to the other noises 
around us. The water was black as ink and 
filled the lower berths with dirty débris; no 
one had life enough to attempt to remedy the 
troubles, and the ship was pitching so it would 
have been dangerous. I won't try to describe 
the morning which followed. Sergeant J : 
Mr. S , and myself were ordered up on 
the bridge to signal to the other ships follow- 
ing us. It was the wildest work I ever did. 
The seas were tremendous. Half a gale was 
blowing. We were in the trough of the sea, 
rolling so heavily it seemed as if every roll 
would be our last. We were in turn lashed 
to a stanchion on the bridge, and amidst all 
the commotion sent a long message to each 
of the other ships. It was hard swinging the 
flag under such circumstances, and we were 
pretty well worn out with the work, as we 
were five hours on the bridge, weak from 
fasting and illness—but we got the messages 
through in good shape. Notwithstanding the 
apparent hardship it was a fine thing for us, 
we recovered quicker for being out in the air, 
and the work was exciting and stimulating; 
after the second day we recovered our appe- 
tites. 

Our food is badly cooked and we have to 
eat it in our bunks, which is inconvenient, but 
we are gradually getting used to small priva- 
tions and you may be sure we get all the 
comfort possible out of our rather unsatis- 
factory surroundings. 

As the voyage progressed the sea became 
smoother, the men recovered their tone, the 
food was a little better cooked ; a commissary 
store was opened where we could supplement 
our rations by buying canned fruit, ginger- 
snaps, shrimps, etc. 
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The days are much alike; we get up at 
six, have breakfast, inspection, signal drill. 
At noon we go below to mess. At 3 P.M., in- 
spection of arms, signal drill for an hour. 
Every day at ten-thirty water is issued to 
each man sufficient for the day. Every 
evening at seven we assemble on deck to 
hear retreat; the band plays one verse of 
“ The Star Spangled Banner,” and the mili- 
tary sunset is supposed to have taken place. 
We linger on deck talking and smoking until 
half-past eight, when we turn in. 

Our Fourth of July exercises were fine and 
patriotic. The band played “ Yankee Doo- 
dle” and “ Dixie”; General McArthur opened 
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with a few remarks; “ America” by the 
band; reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; “ Hail Columbia” by the band; 
oration by Major L——-; it was a most stir- 
ring and patriotic address, well delivered and 
strong—the best Fourth of July oration I 
ever heard. We then sang our finest Ameri- 
can hymn, “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” and the exercises closed with “ The 
Star Spangled Banner” by the band. It was 
a novel July Fourth, celebrating as we did in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean, with many 
thoughts, intervening between the numbers, 
of the errand upon which we are going. and 
of how you are celebrating in San Francisco, 


The Cuban Insurgents: Their Defects and Merits 


By Oliver O. Howard 
Major-General United States Army (retired) 


N my way down to Cuba I was de- 
() tained two days at Key West. I 
found that the Cubans, who have 
been men of standing and property, were 
filled with grief and disappointment because 
of an alienation that had arisen between the 
Cubans and ourselves. They declared that 
the first exhibition of this alienation had 
sprung from a difficulty that had arisen 
between General Garcia, the commander of 
the Cuban contingent in the operations, which 
resulted in the taking of Santiago, and our 
commander, General Shafter. 
Before reaching Key West,Colonel Laborde, 
a Cuban officer who had been in the action 
and who was slowly recovering from -his 
wound, spoke of some misunderstanding with 
the army. He showed me, however, an ap- 
preciative letter from a naval commander, 
who commended him and the Cubans under 
his command for their special gallant conduct 
in extending their limits at Guantanamo and 
securing their position against danger from 
any renewed attack. He did not believe 
that the trouble spoken of would amount to 
much. But the more Cuban gentlemen I 
met with, the more I feared that a positive 
alienation between our troops and the insur- 
gents had arisen and would result badly, not 
so much for the cause of the Cubans as for 
the cause itself for which we are ostensibly 
waging this war. 
Senator Proctor’s letter and speech before 
the Senate had exhibited to our people such 
wanton cruelty against non-combatants, and 


such dreadful measures adopted by Spain, 
which had already resulted in the starvation 
of over a hundred thousand of them—this 
with the treacherous murder of our seamen 
on the Maine made everybody believe that 
Spanish rule in Cuba should end. The 
accounts of the insurgents themselves have 
been conflicting. On the one hand we have 
been made to understand that there was an 
army under Gomez of considerable propor- 
tions. The numbers had been estimated as 
high as thirty thousand fighting men. It 
was claimed by friends of the Cubans that 
these numbers could easily be increased by 
our giving arms, ammunition, and supplies to 
any desirable number, say sixty thousand 
well-officered, well-organized volunteer troops. 

As soon as the actual conflict began and 
intercourse was established between General 
Miles on the one hand and General Gomez 
on the other, it was readily agreed that Gen- 
eral Garcia should come to Guantanamo or 
the vicinity of Santiago with eight or ten 
thousand men. His co-operation was to 
begin with the navy. Now when guarded 
transports were sent for him and his men to 
take them from one place to another, it was 
disappoin ‘ing to the naval officers to find but 
four thousand available. This failure of 
Garcia to bring with him the full complement 
has not been explained and was indeed the 
first cause of disquietude and distrust on the 
part of our officers. But as the insurgents 
had held out so long against their enemies, 
and as they did so well in conjunction with 
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the navy in the first operations about Guan- 
tanamo, General Shafter, commanding our 
troops, overlooked all causes of depreciation 
and brought Garcia and his small brigade 
into his plan of operation. 

The detail of Garcia’s work as given me 
by Captain Sharp, of the Vixen, shows reso- 
lute action of the insurgents, and prompt 
co-operation with our men in securing the 
hills in the vicinity of Baiquiri, the place 
chosen for the landing of Shafter’s army. 
Again, from subsequent reports the insur- 
gents were highly spoken of while they were 
moving forward apparently as skirmishers to 
take care of the country beyond General Law- 
ton’s right, and indeed no military complaint 
against the insurgents as a body obtained 
till the investment of Santiago had been 
substantially made. The confidence in Gar- 
cia was emphasized by giving him and his 
brigade the right of the line, the point which 
lay nearest to anv practicable approach of 
the Spanish reinforcemen‘’s urder General 
Pando. While in this position Garcia is 
said to have allowed four thousand Span- 
iards to march past him into Santiago by 
an open trail, not far from his front. 

We often had in our Civil War Confed- 
erate forces do just that very thing, as at 
Resaca, Atlanta, and elsewhere. Sometimes 
we struck a heavy blow and sometimes we 
simply stood on the defensive, and in posi- 
tion waited attack. Shafter, however, deemed 
the non-action of the insurgents an evidence 
of weakness, and so, getting more Americans, 
he closed his right down to the harbor, thus 
cutting off every hope of escape of the be- 
leagured garrison. From this appears to 
have come the second cause of difference. 

Immediately followed stories to the dis- 
honor of some, probably a very few, of the 
insurgents. It was said that they shot Span- 
ish seamen after their flag had been pulled 
down, and they were substantially our prison- 
ers; snatched clothing or blankets from 
wounded men; took heaps of blankets, 
which they found beside the trail, which 
belonged to our men on the fighting line; and 
finally some pack-mules disappeared, and it 
was believed that some Cubans ran them off. 

Such is the sad picture or set of pictures 
given by officers and men of the conduct of 
their allies, all of which probably could be 
cleared up, or would be, if the offending party 


had been an American brigadier with some 


unruly elements in his brigade. 
Notwithstanding these grievances, General 
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Shafter invited Garcia to be presentat the cere- 
mony of the raising of the flag over Santiago. 
It was currently reported that the Cuban flag, as 
well as that of the United States, had been put 
up, but that the former was pulled down as if 
to dishonor it and the allies who had fought 
under it. For this Garcia was grieved. He de- 
clined to accept Shafter’s invitation, alleging 
that by coming in this way he would recognize 
the Spanish civil rule which was yet main- 
tained. Our General would not allow the 
Cuban army to go in, and of course Cubans 
could not be allowed to bear rule in Santiago. 
They might pillage; they might do as the 
Spaniards had dore—namely, commit out- 
rages, and slay prisoners of war, for no insur- 
gent Cuban, once a prisoner, was left alive. 

It is easily seen how grievous all this must 
be to the Cubana patriots. Our flag is up. 
Spanish rule is maintained till we can replace 
it. This is enough to make a breach, but 
there is still another deeper truuble. The 
Spanish prisoners rema‘n, thousands of them. 
All hostility is forgotten, and the soldiers, 
lately fighting each other, are now in full 
fellowship. The wives, parents, and children 
of the insurgents appear on the streets in 
utter poverty as beggars. They are despised 
by some and pitied by others; while Miss 
Barton’s relief keeps them from starving. 
Meanwhile the Spaniards receive full rations 
from a generous foe. Once more, what are 
called “ Cuban volunteers ” are not, as a rule, 
Cubans at all. Nine-tenths of them are Span- 
iards, and nearly all of them are deadly hos- 
tile to the Cuban patriots. These Cuban 
volunteers have been paroled, but unaccount- 
ably suffered to remain in the country. Our 
poor, poor patriots, however weak they may 
be, however unworthy some of them doubt- 
less are, however impoverished their old men, 
women, and children, have been put into sad 
strai s by our glorious army, which the whole 
world thought was sent for their deliverance 
and salvation. 

The circumstances in a country invaded by 
a hostile army, where all the inhavitants 
were hostile, as in the M xican War, are 
very different from those here in Cuba. A 
reaction in favor of the Cubans is doubtless 
going on, and is due to General Shafter’s hav- 
ing selected General Leonard B. Wood to 
administer the affairs of the city of Santiago. 
He fosters trade; he introduces proper sew- 
age; he cleanses the city; he employs the 
most worthy of the impoverished, and encour- 
ages Miss Barton and her helpers of the Red 
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Cross Society to extend the supplies of Con- 
gress to the starving and the needy. When 
General Wood gets the mastery to comple- 
tion, Spanish extortion and revenge must 
cease. The gratitude of those helped and 
the appreciation of those property owners 
who begin to feel a degree of security in 
their possessions must soften the asperities of 
the situation, and little by little bring the good- 
thinking portion of the patriots back to us. 

Military government always has its harsh- 
ness, but eventually a better rule will come 
in. Yet I cannot help feeling a strong sym- 
pathy for the sad disappointments of the 
Cuban patriots when we throw them off and 
treat them with a show of disrespect. There 
must be somewhere a common ground of 
fellowship and recognition between ourselves 
and our allies, to be held and maintained 
as our work advances. To despise the 
Philippine insurgents and the Cuban patriots 
and ignore all their patriotic aspirations 
would be a cruel abrogation of every prin- 
ciple for which the advocates of this war 
primarily contended. 

Of one thing I am more and more assured, 
and that is, that every Cuban of intelligence 
and even a smattering of education is pene- 
trated by a resolve as strong as his life that 
there shall be no more Spanish rule in the 
island of Cuba. The thousands that have clus- 
tered along our coast, at Key West, Tampa, 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, 
and Galveston, as well as those more prosper- 
ous, who have entered the States at least as 
far as New York, have been for years giving 
a constant contribution to the support of a 
patriotic council, who are the actual leaders 
in the proposed Cuban republic. Their giv- 
ing has been constant and systematic. Again 
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they have made a more costly contribution, 
a precious sacrifice; they have sent their 
able-bodied young men not only from the out- 
side but more still from the inside of Cuba. 
Notwithstanding this offer of money and of 
life, I believe that large numbers would be 
glad of annexation to the United States. For 
the most intelligent, the best educated, and 
particularly property holders who have any- 
thing left, realize how thoroughly untrained 
are the masses of the people, which include 
those of Indian blood, Africans, like ours of 
Alabama, and creoles, half of whom are illit- 
erate. These intelligent thinkers say frankly : 
“« Make Cuba a State in your American Union 
and we will be more than satisfied.” 

How wise then it is on the part of our brave 
naval commanders and our equally brave 
army leaders to foster the good will of these 
people. It does not do to gauge our efforts 
in behalf of Cuba by our estimate of the 
present value of the degraded masses, who 
in their distress, their poverty, and long op- 
pression by cruel governors present but a 
sad view of humanity. We must lift them 
up by a generous. a noble, a Christian series 
of efforts. It is our God-given mission, and 
the whole Christian world is watching to see 
if the great American Republic is equal to 
the strain. My own opinion is unchang d, 
namely, that we should bind our allies to us 
by justice kindly administered, and finally, 
after the expulsion of the Spaniards, foster 
a genuine republic under a United States 
protectorate till a dona fide stability and 
prosperity shall be secured for the entire 
Cuban people. Meanwhile let the Spaniards, 
who hate the Cubans, go home to Spain and 
stay there. 

Santiago, Cuba 
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By Priscilla Leonard 


Nature, with plentiful lap, 
Laughs in the kiss of the breeze; 
Sunbrowned and dew-washed her cheek— 
“ Come!” she cries, “feast at your ease, 
Lay by your garments of toil, 
Come from your cities of care, 
Rest and rejoice at my board, 
Here is enough and to spare!” 7] 
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The Seven Ages of Man: Middle Life’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


. ‘ yHAT is the characteristic virtue of 

middle life? Shakespeare repre- 

4 senis it by the judg; the Bible 

by wisdom; they agree, for wisdom is the 

quality of the judge. Wisdom is what we 

have a right to expect of those who have 
reached middle life. 

What do we mean by wisdom? Not 
genius. Whatever genius is, it is not pri- 
marily an acquired quality, but rather an 
inherited one. Whatever wisdom is, it is not 
primarily an inherited quality, but rather 
an acquired one. In fact, it very often 
happens that the genius is not wise; and 
because he is not wise his genius makes 
wreck of his life for him. He is a genius, 
but he is not sober-minded. 

Nor by wisdom do we mean learning. 
One may say “learned fool,” and there is 
‘no self-contradiction; but one cannot say 
“wise fool”—there is self-contradiction. 
Learning is no part of the man; it is some- 
thing exterral to him, which he acquires, 
and which, if he be wise, he uses wisely, and, 
if he be not wise, he uses foolishly. Learn- 
ing is the threads, and wisdom the loom; 
and it depends upon how the loom is handled 
whether the threads make a good pattern of 
the life or not. Abraham Lincoln was not a 
learned man, but he wasa wise one. Some 
very learned men are very far from wise, 
and some wise men have never had the 
advantage of learning. 

What is wisdom? I shall not attempt a 
complete definition of it. I shall only try to 
point out some of the characteristics of that 
wisdom which we expect of those who have 
reached the tableland of life. 

In the first place, wisdom is open-minded. 
The wise man has all the windows open to 
the air and the light, and he looks for truth 
everywhere, and he is glad to receive it 
whencesoever it comes. The foolish man 
shuts the curtains and the windows of his 
mind, and will take light only from one 
quarter. The foolish man in politics can see 
wisdom only in his own party and its organs. 
The foolish man in the church can see no 


A series of Sabbath-evening sermons preached in 
Plymouth Church, stenographically reported by Henry 
Winans, and revised by the author. For previous ser- 
mons in the series see issues for July 23 and 30 and 
August 6 and 13. 
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wisdom outside of his own denomination. 
And the foolishest of all the fools is the man 
who thinks nobody is wise but himself. 
“ Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him”— 
because a!l the wirdows of that man’s mind 
are closed and no light can get in. 

The wise man, therefore, is free from prej- 
udice—that is, pre-judgment. He does not 
judge before he has the facts before him, and 
thus shut himself up against the light which 
will break forth from others. The wise man 
thus is always learning; he is growing wiser 
and wiser every day, because his mind is 
open always to new light. He is an enemy 
to that consistency which refuses to reform 
for fear of change—that consistency which 
Emerson says is the characteristic of little 
minds. The man who is consistent is the 
man who does not allow two contradictory 
opinions to be held by him a¢ the same time. 
There is no inconsistency in growing wiser 
as one grows older. The wise man will often 
hold an opinion to-day which contradicts an 
opinion that he held yesterday. The wise 
man is open to all truth, is always learning, 
remembering what has been said, that God 
has given to every man two ears and only 
one mouth, that he may hear twice as much 
as he talks. 

The wise man, therefore, estimates aright 
the various values which come before him. 
We have all heard, probably, of the Western 
saying that some men will hold a cent so 
close to the eye that they cannot see a dollar 
at arm’s length. That is not the wise man. 
He sees the relations of the cent to the dol- 
lar in commerce, and he sees the relations of 
the cent to the dollar in all the realms of 
thought and life. Therefore to the wise man 
we go if we desire to make an investment, 
because he knows values in the line of invest- 
ments; therefore to the wise man we go if 
we desire to know what book is worth read- 
ing, because he has made a wise and trust- 
worthy judgment of books. He is not merely 
learned, knowing what stocks are, or what 
books are, but he has been able to discrimi- 
nate between the values of stocks, or to dis- 
criminate between the values of books. And 
this is because he has been always learnirg, 
and experience has taught him something, 
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The wise man, too, because he sees things 
in their right relations, sees things in their 
right time relations. He considers the per- 
manent and final results of action. He does 
not think merely what to-day will produce 
to-day, but he looks forward to see what it 
will produc to-morrow, next week, next year. 
He forecasts. The wise man is accustomed 
to look ahead, to consider what will be tbe 
relation of the action which he does to-day 
to the life to-morrow, next week. next month, 
next year. The little child foolishly cuts his 
flowers and plants them in the sand. because 
he wants his flower now; the wise man sows 
the seed, feeds the soil, and waits until the 
seed shall bring forth the flower. There- 
fore the wise man is patient; he is not in 
haste for results; he does not expect to reap 
the same day that he has sown. 

The wise man learns from the experience 
of others. It is an old saying that “ Fools 
learn from their own experience, but wise 
men from the experience of others.” Expe- 
rience is a good teacher, but she charges a 
high bill for her tuition. Every man who 
learns by his own experience has to pay a 
great price fo- what he learns. It is not to 
be expected that the young man will be wise, 
for he has not been under the tuition of ex- 
perience, but he ought to be wise enough to 
learn from those who have been in the school 
of experience. There is a market for ideas 
as well as a market for things. He would 
be a very unwise man who said, “I must 
make my own shoes, my own clothes. my own 
furniture, my own house.” He makes what 
he can best make, and then exchanges with 
some one else who has made some other 
article. So there is a market-place for truths, 
and the wise man brings his experiences to 
this exchange, and gives and receives in turn, 

Wisdom is willing to leave a question un- 
decided unti. the time for decision comes, 
“Do not cross the bridge till you come to it” 
is a motto which expresses this patient wait- 
ing till the time comes for decision. The 
wise man distinguishes between indecision 
and undecision. Indecision is the vice of a 
weak mind, but urdecision is the strength of 
a strong one. The man who has indecision 
as his quality, comes to the bridge, wonders 
whether he will cross it, goes a little way, 
thinks he will ford, wades a little way into 
the water, turns back, goes on to the bridge, 
and finally concludes that he will not cross 
at all, and goes some other way. He has 
wasted his time. But the man of undecision 
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says, I will cross that bridge when I come to 
it; I do not decide until I get there; per- 
haps I may never get there. It is better not 
to decide a question until it is necessary to 
decide it. Undecision is often wise; but 
indecision is the worst of all decisions. 

Wisdom, then, contains these elements: 
open-mindedness, the just estimate of values, 
the consideration of permanent results, the 
patient waiting for them, and the readiness 
to leave questions unsolved until the time of 
solution comes. 

Consider in the light of this statement 
what answers wisdom makes to certain ethi- 
cal and religious questions ; what light wisdom 
throws on certaia aspects of religious life. 

It is wise to be open-minded, to learn from 
the experience of others. It is foolish to 
be close-minded, to shut out the light which 
comes from the experience of others. In 
other words, it is wise to be catho'ic, to seek 
for and see the trut in all honest convictions, 
in all genuine creeds, in all true religious 
movements. It is wise for the progressive to 
look back along the line of Church history 
and see that there was truth in every success- 
ive utterarce: in Puritanism, in Anglicanism, 
in Calvinism, in Lutheranism, in Augustin- 
ianism, and in the Patristic creeds which 
preceded all. It is wise for the conservative 
to look forward, to be open-minded to the 
new experience and the new conviction, to 
see that all truth is not summed up in any 
past creed nor in all of them combined, but 
to seek for and see what is the truth which 
progressives are seeking for and think they 
see in what men call “ the new theology.” 

It is wise to put a just estimate on values ; 
to see that the permanent is worth more than 
the transient, and, therefore, the eternal is 
worth more than the temporal. It is wise 
with Paul to look upon the thir gs that are 
unseen, because they are eternal, rather than 
upon the things that are seen, because they 
are temporal. It is wise with Christ to see 
that the life is more than food and raiment; 
to see that it profits no man to gain the whole 
world at the sacrifice of his own life. The 
pleasure-seeker, the sensualist, the roud, the 
mere money-getter, the man who gives him- 
self to get things, is an unwise man, because 
he has no just estimate of values, because he 
practically puts the temporal above the per- 
manent. The man who said, “ What shall I 
do because I have no room wherewith to 
bestow my fruits? I will tear down my barns 
and build greater, and there will I bestow all 
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my fruits and my goods; and I will say to 
my soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years. Take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,’” Christ caled a fool. 
Doubtless men called him then—as men call 
similar accumulators and investors now— 
wise, sag.'cious, shrewd; but he was a fool, 
for he knew not how rightly to estimate rela- 
tive values. 

The wise man waits for results. He does 
not expect sudden fruit at night because he 
has sown seed in the morning, nor moral re- 
form to-morrow because he has begun a 
campaign for it to-day. He knows that edu- 
cation 1s always gradual. He knows that 
whatever grows up in a night withers in a 
day. We is not discouraged because he does 
not immediately see the fruit of his labors, 
He works for the future, not for the present, 
and is willing to wait until the future ripens 
the fruit of his working. Impatience is folly. 
Patience is wisdom. The politician works 
only for the fall campaign; the statesman for 
the well-being of the next generation. The 
politician laughs to scorn the statesman; but 
the statesman is the wise man, the politician 
is the fool. 

The wise man leaves questions unsolved 
until the time of solution comes. He does 
not think he knows everything. He is not 
even impatient to know everything. He 
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takes very little interest in theological con- 
troversies about what will happen on the 
other confines of eternity. He cares very 
little for heated controversies respecting 
questions which God only can solve, He is 
too busy attending to his own daily duties. 
He thinks it is his business to do the busi- 
ness which God has given him to do; not to 
ignore his business that he may do God’s 
business. Modesty is wisdom. Dogmatism 
is folly. If all the theological controversies 
which are attempts to cross a bridge before 
we get to it could be silenced, the Church 
would have a large reinforcement of energies 
for the fuifillment of the work which lies close 
atits hand. And yet the wise man, as I have 
said, takes care of the future. He lives in 
the present, and in the discharge of present 
duty, but for the accomplishment of future 
results, Dives, living in a palace, clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day, whose end is only, “ He died and 
was buried,” is a fool; and the poor man, 
who lends a hand to the poorer than himself, 
shares his crust with the hungry, serves and 
is patient, whose end is, “ He died and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom,” 
is wise. 

“ Whoso findeth wisdom findeth life; but 
he that sinneth against wisdom wrongeth his 
own soul,” 
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BOOK of personal anecdotes is 
A a rare boon to the general reader, 

provided that the persons talked 
about are those of whom the world is 
avid to hear, or, if not, that the anecdotes 
themselves are witty and well told. Both 
conditions are peculiarly well satisfied in 
the “Collections and Recollections” of Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, now known to be the 
man who “kept a diary.” We doubt if any 
book within this quarter-century has had so 
many newly told, characteristic, and piquant 
anecdotes as this. Gladstone, Manning, 
Mathew Arnold, Disraeli, Bismarck, John 
Bright, Browning, Jowett, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Lord Houghton, Palmerston, Lord Rus- 
sell, Ruskin, Tyndall, Dean Stanley—such 
are a very few out of many dozens of famous 
men about whose traits, sayings, and doings 


' Collections and Recoilections. 


By One who has Kept 
a Diary. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50, 


the author has collected and pleasantly con- 
nected with social comment an extraordinary 
amount of anecdotic material. We have 
already spoken of the book, and our purpose 
now is not to review it, but to give a few ex- 
tracts for the entertainment of our readers. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TABLE-TALK 


No image except that of a flood can convey 
the notion of Mr. Gladstone’s table-talk on a 
subject which interests him keenly—its rapid- 
ity, its volume, its splash and dash, its fre- 
quent beauty, its striking effects, the amount 
of varied matter which it brings with it, the 
hopelessness of trying to withstand it, the 
unexpectedness of its onrush, the subdued 
but fertilized condition of the subjected area 
over which it has passed. The bare mention 
of a topic which interests Mr. Gladstone 


“opens the floodgates and submerges a prov- 


ince, But the torrent does nut wait for the 
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invitation. If not invited, it comes of its 
own accord; headlong, overwhelming, sweep- 
ing all before it, and gathering fresh force 
from eve y obstacle which it encounters on 
its course. Such is Mr. Gladstone’s table- 
talk. For conversation, strictly so-called, he 
has no wrn. He asks questions when he 
wants information, and answers them copi- 
ously when asked by others. But of give- 
and-take, of meeting you half-way, of paying 
you back in your own conversational coin, 
he ha> no notion. He discourses, he lec- 
tures, he harangues. But if a subject is 
started which does not interest him, it falls 
flat. He makes no attempt to retura the 
ball. Although, when he is amused, his 
amusement is intense and long-sustained, his 
sense of honor is highly capricious. It is 
impossible for even his most intimate friends 
to guess beforehand what will amuse him 
and what wiil not; and he has a most discon- 
certing habit of taking a comic story in grim 
earnest, and arguing some farcical fantasy 
as if it was a serious proposition of law or 
logic. Nothing funnier can be imagined 
than the discomfiture of a story-teller who 
nas fondly thought to tickle the great man’s 
fancy by an anecdote which depends for its 
} Oint upon some trait of baseness, cynicism, 
orsharp practice. He finds his tale received 
in dead silence, looks up wonderingly for an 
explanati n, and finds that what was intended 
to amuse has only disgusted. Mr. Browning 
once told Mr. Gladstone a highly character- 
istic story of Disraelitish duplicity, and for 
reply heard a voice choked with indignation: 
“Do you call that amusing, Browning? / 
call it devilish.” 


CARDINAL MANNING'S RETORT 


“What are you going to do in life?” he 
asked a rather flippant undergraduate at 
Oxford. 

“Oh, I’m going to take Holy Orders,” was 
the airy reply. 

«“ Take care you get them, my son.” 


LORD RUSSELL’S LACK OF TACT 


Inability to remember faces was aliied in 
Lord John with a curious artlessness of dis- 
position which made it impossible for him to 
feign a cordiality he did not feel. Once, at 
a concert at Buckingham Palace, he was seen 
to get up suddenly, turn his back on the 
Duchess of Sutherland, by whom he had 
been sitting, walk to the remotest part of the 
room, and sit down by the Duchess of Inver- 
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ness. When questioned afterward as to the 
cause of his unceremonious move, which had 
the look of a quarrel, he said: “I could not 
have sat any longer by that great fire; I 
should have fainted.” 

“Oh, that was a good reason for moving; 
but I hope you told the Duchess of Suther- 
land why you left her.” 

“Well—no. I don’t think Ididthat. But 
I told the Duchess of Inverness why I came 
and sat by her!” 

Thus were the opportunities of paying 
harmless compliments recklessly thrown away. 


TWO FAMOUS MISERS 


Ot William and John Scott, afterward 
Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon, Lord John 
Russell used to tell with infinite zest a story 
which he declared to be highly characteristic 
of the methods by which they made their 
fortunes and position. When they were young 
men at the Bar, having had a stroke of pro- 
fessional luck, they determined ‘to celebrate 
the occasion by having a dinner at a tavern 
and going to the play. When it was time to 
cail for the reckooing, William Scott dropped 
a guinea. He and his brother searched for 
it in vain, and came to the conclusion that it 
had fallen between the boards of the uncar- 
peted floor. 

‘This is a bad job,” said William; “we 
must give up the play.” 

‘Stop a bit,” said John, “I know a trick 
worth two of that,’ and called the waitress. 

“ Betty,” said he, “we’ve dropped two 
guineas. See if you can find tnem.” Betty 
went down on her hands and knees, and 
found the one guinea, which had rolled under 
the fender. 

“ That’s a very good girl, Betty,” said John 
Scott, pocketing the coin, “and when you 
find the other you can keep it for your 
trouble.” And the prudent brothers went 
with light hearts to the play, and so eventu- 
ally to the Bench and the Woolsack. 


IN THE DAYS OF HIGHWAYMEN 


A story of highway robbery which excited 
me when I was a boy was that of the fifth 
Earl of Berkeley, who died in 1810. He had 
always declared that any one might without 
disgrace be overcome by superior numbers, 
but that he would never surrender to a single 
highwayman. As he was crossing Hounslow 
Heath one night, on his way from Berkeley 
Castle to London, his traveling-carriage was 
stopped by a man on horseback, who put his 
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head in at the window and said: “I believe 
you are Lord Berkeley?” “Iam.” “TI be- 
lieve you have always boasted that you would 
never surrender to a single highwayman ?” 
“IT have.” “Well,” presenting a pistol, “I 
am a single highwayman, and I say, ‘ Your 
money or-your life.” You cowardly dog,” 
said Lord Berkeley, “do you think I can't 
see your confederate skulking behind you?” 
The highwayman, who was really alone, 
looked hurriedly around, and Lord Berkeley 
shot him through the head, I asked Lady 
Caro!ine Maxse (1803-1886), who was born 
a Berkeley, if this story was true. I can never 
forget my thrill when she replied: “Yes; 
and I am proud to say that I am that man’s 
daughter !” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 


At the age of twenty-seven he wrote in his 
diary: “On my soul, I believe that I desire 
the welfare of mankind!” At eighty-four he 
exclaimed, in v:ew of his approaching end, 
“T cannot bear to leave the world with all 
the misery in it!” And this was no mere 
effusive declamation, but the genuine utter- 
ance of a zeal which condescended to the 
most minute and laborious forms of practical 
expression. 

“ Poor dear children!” he exclaimed to the 
superintendent of a ragged school, after hear- 
ing from some of the children their tale of 
cold and hunger. “ What can we do for 
them ?” 

‘My God shall supply all their need,” re- 
plied the superintendent, with easy faith. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Shaftesbury, “he will, 
but they must have some food directly.” He 
drove home, and instantly sent two churns of 
soup, enough to feed four hundred. That 
winter ten thousand basins of soup, made in 
Grosvenor Square, were distributed among 
the “ dear little hearts ” of Whitechapel. 


AUDIBLE RESPONSES 


The Duke of Cambridge is chiefly remem- 
bered by his grotesque habit (recorded, by 
the way, in “ Happy Thoughts’) of making 
loud responses of his own invention to the 
service in church. “ Let us pray,” said the 
clergyman. “By all means,” said the Duke. 
The clergyman kegins the prayer for rain. 
The Duke exclaims: No good as long as 
the wind is in the east.” 

Clergyman: “Zaccheus stood forth and 
said, ‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 
give to the poor.’” 
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Duke: “ Too much, too much; don't mind 
tithes, but can't stand that.” To two of the 
Commandments, which I decline to discrim- 
inate, the Duke’s responses were: “Quite 
right, quite right, but very difficult some- 
times ;” and “No, no! It was my brother 
Ernest did that.” 


SOME CAUSTIC COMMENTS 


Of the late Master of Trinity—Dr. Thomp- 
son—it was said: “ He casteth forth his ice 
like morsels. Who is able to abide his 
frost?” The stories of his mordant wit are 
endless. But an Oxford man can scarcely 
hope to narrate them with proper accuracy. 
He was nothing if not critical. At Seeley’s 
Inaugural Lecture as Professor of History 
his only remark was: “ Well, well. I did 
not think we could so soon have had occa- 
sion to regret poor Kingsley.” To a gush- 
ing admirer who said that a certain popular 
preacher had so much tase: “Oh, yes; so 
very much, and all so very bad.” Ofa cer- 
tain Dr. Woods, who wrote elementary math- 
ematical books for school-boys, and whose 
statue occupies the mos _ conspicuous posi- 
tion in the ante-chapel of St. John’s College: 
“The Johnian Newton.” His hit at the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland, when he 
was a junior Fellow of Trinity, is classical: 
“ We are none of us infallible—not even the 
youngest of us.” But it requires an eye- 
witness of the scene to do justice to the 
exordium of the Master's sermon on the 
Parable of the Talents, addressed in Trinity 
Chapel to what considers itself, and not with- 
out justice, the cleverest congregation in the 
world: “It wou'd be obviously superfluous 
in a congregation such as that which I now 
address to expatiate on the responsibilities of 
those who have five, or even two, talents. 
I shall, therefore, confine my observations to 
the more ordinary case of those of us who) 
have one talent.” 


A WITTY IRISHMAN 


Henry Smith, Professor of Geometry, the 
wittiest, most learned, and most genial of Irish- 
men, said of a well-known man of science: 
“His only fault is that he sometimes mis- 
takes the Editor of Nature for the Author of 
Nature.” 

A great lawyer who is now a great judge, 
and has, with good reason, the very highest 
opinion of himself, stood as a Liberal at 
the General Election of 1880. His Tory 
opponents set on foot a rumor that he was 
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an Atheist, and when Henry Smith heard 
it he said: “ Now that’s really too bad, for 
is a man who reluctantly acknowl- 
edges the existence of a Superior Being.” 
At dinner, at Balliol, the Master's guests 
were discussing thé careers of two Balliol 
mer, one of whom had just been made a 
judge and the other a bishop. ‘ Oh,” said 
Henry Smith, “I think the bishop is the 
greater man. A judge, at the most, can only 
say ‘You be hanged,’ but a bishop can say 
‘You be damned.’” “Yes,” characteristic- 
ally twittered the Master; “but if the judge 
says ‘ You be hanged,” you ave hanged.” 


BITS OF HUMOR 


The reverence in which a rector of this 
type [the cld-school country clergyman] 
was held and the difference, not merely 
of degree, but of kind, which was supposed 
to separate him from the inferior order of 
curates, were amusingly exemplified in the 
case of an old friend of mine. Returning to 
his parish after his autumn holiday, and 
noticing a woman at her cottage door with a 
baby in her arms, he asked: “ Has that child 
been baptized?” “Well, sir,” replied the 
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curtseying mother, “I shouldn’t like to say 
as much as that; but your young man came 
and did what he could.” 


One of the best replics—it is scarcely a 
repartee—traditionally reported at Oxford, 
was made by the great Saint of the Tracta- 
rian Movement, the Rev. Charles Marriott. 
A brother-fellow of Oriel had behaved rather 
outrageously at dinner over night, and, com- 
ing out of chapel next morning, essayed to 
apologize to Marriott: “My friend, I’m 
afraid I made rather a fool of myself last 
night.” “My dear fellow, I assure you I 
observed nothing unusual.” 


The Queen was entertaining a great man 
who, in the afternoon, walked from the Cas- 
tle to Cumberland Lodge. At dinner, her 
Majesty, full, as always, of gracious solicitude 
for the comfort of her guests, said: “1 hope 
you were not tired by your long walk ?” 
“Oh, not at a:l, thank you, ma’am. I gota 
lift back as far as the Copper Horse.” “As 
far as what?’’ inquired her Majesty, in pal- 
pable astonishment. ‘ Oh, the copper horse, 
at the end of the Long Walk!’ “That's 
nota copper horse. That’s my grandfather !” 


Books and Authors 


The Science of Religion’ 


This work, whose first instaliment is in the 
present volume, by one long recognized as a 
master of the subject, is well worthy to stand 
beside its predecessor in the same lectureship 
a few years before, Dr. E. Caird’s “ Evolu- 
tion of Religion.” As Dr. Tiele observes, 
the last quarter-century has been especially 
fruitful in this field, a field specially fruitful 
for theology. Theologies are many ; each is 
concerned with its special form of religion, 
to understand, vindicate, and, if possible, 
purify it. Religion, as distinct from relig- 
ions, is one. The science of religion inquires 
what religion is, and why we are’ religious. 

If a theology [says Dr. Tiele] does not com- 
pare its religious system with others, and, above 
all, test it by the laws of the evolution of relig- 
ious life, which the science of religion alone can 


reveal, it can neither wholly comprehend nor 
fully appreciate its own religion. 





1 Elements of the Science of Religion. Part I. Mor- 
phological. eing the Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1896, by C. P. Tiele, 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Leyden. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 





In the recognition, now increasing and 
needing to increase, of the distinction be- 
tween religion and religions—z.e., various 
forms of religion—is one of the most impor- 
tant gains of modern thought. It is strongly 
emphasized by Dr. Tiele’s distribution of his 
subject into the morphological part and the 
ontological. To the first the present series 
of lectures is devoted—the varying religions 
resulting from the continual evolution of re- 
ligion. The second series will deal with the 
constant essence in the changing form, the 
origin and nature of religion itself. 

Because religions have bloomed and died, 
superticial observers have fancied religion des- 
tined to disappear in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. In this very transitoriness of the form, 
Dr. Tiele finds proof of the permanence of the 
spirit. The primitive nature-religions give 
place to the later ethical religions. Of these, 
those of local or national type yield to the 
universal. 

Man’s religion, being a part of his inmost life, 


necessarily develops with him. If he advances 
in knowledge, in mastery over the powers of 
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nature, in mental and moral insight, his religion 
must keep pace with that advance by virtue of 
the law of the unity of the human mind. . . . The 
chief law of religious development also. 

This is the proposition which the present 
series of lectures undertakes to maintain. 

Instead of Dr. Caird’s classification of 
religions as objective and subjective, Dr. 
Tiele prefers the less abstract terms nature- 
religions and ethical. The former tail at 
length to satisfy the expanding mind and 
conscience. Poets ethicize to some extent 
the nature-gods and nature-myths, but the 
birth of ethical religion is accomplished only 
through a break with the past effected by 
the commanding personality of the religious 
genius historically known as a prophet or 
reformer. Then begins a religious literature, 
a religious community is formed as its inter- 
preter and guardian, and religious intolerance 
of further progress sets in. But the develop- 
ment of life in other lines goes on; knowl- 
edge, art, moral perceptions grow, while 
religious ideas remain stationary. The 
growing discrepancy compels another break 
by another reformation. The onward move- 
ment of the mind manifests itself in religion 
last of all, because it is the deepest and most 
personal element in man’s nature. ‘“ All spir- 
itual development is at bottom simply prog- 
ress in self-consciousne ss,” 

All human development, as Dr. Tiele re- 
marks, isone-sided. Every religion, every sect, 
while cultivating each some one side of relig- 
ious thought and life, contributes its share to 
the general development. Lut isolation and 
exclusiveness tend to stagnation in religion 
the same as in civilization. Experience leads 
to this generalization : 

The religion that will attain the highest devel- 
opment is that which is most alive to the genu- 
inely religious elements in other forms. Kelig- 
iuus development is best promoted by the free 
intercourse of its most diverse manifestations. 

This is attested by the history of religion 
in Israel, whose teachers, through their con- 
tact with other religions, from which they 
assimilated certain elements, were led to a 
fuller consciousness of what was involved in 
theirown. The continuation of this history 
is seen in Christianity embracing so many 
different tendencies and forms that it may 
even be called a group of religions. So far, 
then, as any Christian sect maintains itself in 
non-intercourse with its neighbors, its own 
horizon is narrowed, its own development 
impeded. 

Our only criticism on these admirable lect- 
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ures is of an occasional lack of that preci 
s‘on and consistency which is demanded in 
scientific treatment. Religion being, as said, 
“the most personal attribute of man,” his 
deepest self-consciousness, it seems hardly 
consistent to speak of it as a “ province” of 
life, like science, art, etc. The “ province” 
of religion, in the deeps of self-consciousness, 
is not outside of any province of life. but 
rather inside of them all, as an animating 
spirit. A similar haze clirgs to Dr. Tiele’s 
use of the word “ ethical,” which he employs 
as synonymous with “ supernaturalistic,” but 
declines as an adequate exp:ession for the 
full character of religion. His remark that 
religion is not identical with ethics is true so 
far as this: itis not merely identical; there is 
a difference. But what is that difference? 
Religion, as the consciousness of relationship 
to the Infinite and Eternal, is certainly an 
ethical consciousness of an ethical relation. 
Here one misses what is certainly now a de- 
sideratum, an adequate connotation of the 
ethical as related to the religious both in 
identity and in difference. 

On the other hard, a distinction of supreme 
importance is clearly made by Dr. Tiele 
between Christianity as historically organ- 
ized and “ Christianity as such”—~z, ¢., essen- 
tial. It is only with the former that he deals 
in this part of his work. The latter is “an 
ethical religious spirit ’—* the conception of 
Godas .. . atonce the source, the sustaining 
power, and the goal of our spiritual life.” 
This “forms the embryo of the religion 
of the future.” This is “true religion, the 
relgion of humanity, ... which creates 
ever new and higher forms.” Of Christian- 
ity thus understood, he holds that “religious 
development will henceforth consist in an 
ever higher realization ” of it. 

But this development tends to increasing 
diversity of form, as Dr. Tiele thinks. “ The 
higher the development, the greater the 
diversity ” is a law which the history of religion 
reveals. Equally apparent has been a striv- 
ing after unity, though generally in mistaken 
ways. Both tendencies will continue to work. 
But, because the growth of religion is a 
growth of religious self-consciousness, there 
must be a decreasing emphasis on the exter- 
nal forms that divide, an increasing emphasis 
on the common consciousness that unites. 
That this must ultimately become, even if it 
is not now, a check upon the differen‘iation 
of forms, and the extinction at least of such 
as are eccentric or capricious, Dr. Tiele 
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does not observe, but it seems to follow from 
the nature of the case. 

Of this we may expect more in his fol- 
lowing lectures, which will deal with the 
permanent as distinct from the transient in 
religion. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending August 5. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works.] 

Yesterday in the Philippines, by Joseph 
Earl Stevens, is as lively and entertaining as 
the personal experiences of a young business 
man for two years a resident in these islands 
could easily be made. Mr. Stevens is nota 
serious student of social conditions, but dur- 
ing his residence in Manila, in the employ- 
ment of the only American firm ever in 
business there, he kept his eyes open for 
everything that had any fun in it, and saw a 
good many things which have a great deal of 
serious significance. Mr. Stevens is firmly 
convinced that the United States would ex- 
perience but inconvenience and loss from the 
annexation of the islands. “The interiors « f 
many of the islands,” he says, “are filled with 
aboriginal savages who have never even rec- 
ognized the rule of Spain—who have never 
even heard of Spain—and who will still think 
that they are the possessors of the soil. Even 
on the coast itself are tribes of savages who are 
almost as ignorant as their brethren in the in- 
terior, and only thirty miles from Manila are 
races of dwarfs that go without clothes, and 
respect nothing save the jungle in which ttey 
live.” Even what he calls “ the peaceable na- 
tives of the accessible towns ” are, in his mind, 
not the material with which to raise the level 
of American citizenship and fit our country to 
prosecute its work for a higher political civili- 
zation. While he and his friends reveled in the 
phenomenal cheapness of personal service— 
he paid only four and a half dollars a month 
for his principal servant, who supported his 
family out of this income—the very abundance 
and cheapness of service-labor may seem to 
some to make the islands unfit to be a part of 
our Republic. These serious considerations, 
however, are quite apart from the main current 
of the book, which seems to flow through a 
dreamland of Oriental luxury, fantastic and 
incongruous scenes and manners, and a free- 
dom from care hardly known on this side of 
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the Pacific. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Washington after the Revolution, \784- 
1799, by William Spohn Baker, is a sequel 
to the author’s /¢énerary of General Wash- 
éngton, 1775-1783, and records the personal 
life of the First Citizen of the Republic from 
the time he exchanged the epau'ettes of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our army for the common 
brown uniform of a Virginia farmer. Wash- 
ington’s diary, the letters he wrote to friends, 
the letters friends wrote concerning him, and 
occasionally newspaper extracts, furnish the 
material of the text, while the author’s notes 
uniformly make clear the background of the 
scenes depicted. The volume is handsomely 
printed and bound. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 

History of Modern Europe, by Ferdinand 
Schwill, Instructor in Modern History at 
the University of Chicago, is a philosophical, 
comprehensive, and compact account of the 
development of Europe from the discovery 
of the New World to the present time. It 
is a capital text-book, its lucid text being 
rendered more clear by a series of admirable 
historical maps. It is not, however, a book 
for general readers, as tne condensation of 
facts has,in a measure, compressed the life 
out of the narrative. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China 
during the years 1844-5-6, by M. Huc, has 
been for some time out of print and procur- 
able only at a premium of second-hand book 
dealers—whether in the original French or 
in translations —so that the present-day inter- 
est in the Thibetan mahatmas fully justifies 
the reprint now issued. Though half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the famous expedition 
of the Jesuit miss:onaries, MM. Gabet and 
Huc, things remain unchanged in Lhassa 
(Lha Ssa—the “ Land of Spirits”). Whether 
it re in Chris.ian missions or in the study of 
Buddhism that one is interested, M. Huc’s 
narrative, though supplemented and corrected 
in some particulars by later explorers, re- 
mains a treasury of information for the 
student of comparative religion, ethnology, 
geography, and natural history. (The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Two 
volumes. Illustrated.) 

It is not necessary to point out the timeli- 
ness of Mr. Charles Morris’s Zhe Nation's 
Navy, which, as the sub-title sets forth, tells 
of “our ships and their achievements.” It 
is written in a popular style, but contains an 
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immense amount of valuable information. A 
historical sketch of our navy, from the Revolu- 
tion to the sinking of the Maine, is followed 
by an account of the evolution of our new 
navy, with chapters on the armor and armg- 
ment, ordnance and ammunition, mines and 
fortifications, on each class of modern war- 
ships—monitor, torpedo-boat, cruiser, battle- 
ship, etc—and on many cognate topics. 
From the book one learns what ships we 
have and just what they are, facts about 
foreign navies, how modern naval contests 
are waged, and what life on a war-ship is 
like. We can heartily commend the book as 
a clear setting-forth of things every American 
ought to know. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

The Gospel According to Darwin, by 
Woods Hutchinson, M D., is an able and 
whole-hearted appeal for what the author 
calls “« The fifth guspel.” but believes to su- 
persede the other four. On its moral side it 
is a better book than its intellectual creed 
would warrant, for the author’s scorn of the 
practices which the true votaries of pleasure 
follow shows that his heart is not yet trained 
to accept ‘ the intell:gent pursuit of pleasure ” 
as the guide of conduct. Like most rebellious 
books, it is best worth reading by the defend- 
ers of the spiritual faith—which, more than 
he believes, Dr. Hutchinson still lives by. 
The chapter upon “ Reproduct on ” hasa dis- 
tinct scientific value to students of soci2l no- 
rality. The crude generalizing of the social 
philosopher who finds the concentration of 
population a measure of civilization (¢.g., 
Naples in comparison with Switzerland, and 
New York's Eight Ward compared with Ver- 
mont) may be forgiven when one reads the 
painstaking generalizations of the physician, 
who, after consultation with scores of his 
colleagues, finds that the love of “display, 
luxury, and idleness ” is the primary cause of 
nearly half the prostitution, and the secondary 
cause of nearly all the remainder. (The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

A History of the People of Israel, by Pro- 
fessor Cornill, of K6énigsberg, translated by 
Professor Carruth, of the University of Kan- 
sas, is an admirable sketch upon the lines of 
historical criticism. Its condensed brevity 
and clear style, which make it very readable, 
are accompanied with the drawback that 
the reasons for the writer's conclusions are 
not presented. Many a reader will therefore 
be more startled than convinced, as, for in- 
stance, in the complete reversal of the Bibli- 
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cal writer’s judgment of Ahab, whom Pro- 
fessor Cornill regards as a noble and large- 
hearted king. In an Appendix of five pages 
of questions and answers, Professor Cornill 
meets some objections proposed by his readers, 
in illustration of his competency to meet all. 
It is certain, as he says, that his book would 
have had to be six times as large if he had 
undertaken to sapport his delineation through- 
out by giving the grounds and processes on 
which it 1s based. The value of such an out- 
line of history would be enhanced, we think, 
by the addition of a brief bibliography for 
readers of an inquiring turn. (The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

The stories by “Zack,” included in the 
vowune calied Life zs Life, have attracted 
no little attention as they have appeared 
in English periodicals. They have in a 
notable degree the quality of force. The 
tragie side of human effort. failure, and 
suffering occuvy the author’s mind to the 
exclusion of tke lighter literary graces; only 
one of the tales has any touch of humor, and 
that transient gleam is soon lost sight of in 
unadulterated misery. The manner of the 
writer is hard, almost harsh, and the reader 
feels the stress of the situations to be too 
constant and severe. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) The same publishers 
have added two volumes to their series of 
‘- Stories by Foreign Authors.” These include 
Russian and Scandinavian tales, respectively, 
and in each half-a-dozen or so of the famous 
writers of each race are fairly well repre- 
sented. 

Ezekiel’s Sin is a romance of Cornish life, 
by J. H. Pearce, a writer little known in this 
country. Despite some excess of dialect, the 
author has produced a distinctly readable 
story together with a strong study of character 
and motive. (George H. Richmond & Son, 
New York.) 

In the “ Homestead Edition” of the works 
of James Whitcomb Riley, the latest volume, 
Armasindy, contains, besides the poem of 
that name (one of the most characteristic of 
the author's genius), many other poems and 
one or two prose sketches, which as a whole 
represent Mr. Riley's average works rather 
than his best. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York.) 

It is refreshing to move once more in the 
atmosphere of medizval romance. This we 
do in Zhe Potentate, in which the author, 
Frances Forbes- Robertson, gives us a story of 
action rather than a study of character. In 
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the Duke of Bresali we have the potentate, 
the evil genius of the book, on whose tyranny 
the story turns, and with whose fall it ends. 
The ciimax is well planned and executed, a 
scene in which the heroine by too great trust 
in the innocence of the hero involuntarily 
causes his condemnation. The situations are 
artistically arranged and make a decidedly 
entertaining book. (George H. Richmond & 
Son, Yew York.) 

A tale of the fourteenth century, with a 
boy of fifteen as the hero, is told in Paz/ 
and the Iron Hand, by May Halsey Miller. 
Paul is a boy-knight, who wins in every battle, 
in every attempt to defend the weak against 
the strong. (E. P. Dutton, New York.) 

James Otis is the acknowledged chronicler 
of the New York news-oy and bootblack. 
The deeds of moral heroism as well as physi- 
cal bravery which he makes the daily acts of 
the small wage-earners, set at defiance all 
laws of heredity. His last book, 4x Ama- 
teur Fireman (E. P. Dutton, New York), is 
the story of a small newsboy who becomes a 
fireman. There is as usual the foil to the 
hero’s industry, courage, and unselfishness, 
a mean, sneaking, revengeful boy, who is 
found out and reclaimed by the hero, 


Literary Notes 


—Lord Ashbourne has finished a book on 
Pitt which he proposes to publish soon. He 
calls it “ Pitt: Some Chapters of His Life 
and Times.” 


—There was sold in London the other day 
a manuscript in the autograph of William 
Cowper, comprising the variations made from 
the first edition of his translation of the Iliad. 

—Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the author of that 
successful novel, “The Forest Lovers,” is 
preparing to publish a book to be called 
“Pan and the Young Shepherd,” which is 
described as “a blend of pastoral, fairy tale 
and masque.” 


—Professor Max Miiller is preparing two 
volumes for publication, one being entitled 
“Indian Philosophy ” and the other “ The 
Sayings of Ramah Krishna.” A third book 
which is coming from the press is a new 
edition of his “ German Lore-Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien.” 

—Ethel Voynich, the author of that pecul- 
iar and successful novel, “The Gadfly,” is 
thirty-three years old, and is Irish by birth 
and English in ancestry, being the daughter 
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of the logician, Boole. Her husband is a 
Pole of quiet tastes, who has long lived in 
London. She declares that the chief charac- 
ters and incidents of “The Gadfly ” are en- 
tirely imaginary. 

—The first volume of poetry written by a 
Turkish woman recently made its appear- 
ance. The volume is called “ Effsus,” which 
means “ Sighs.” The woman who wrote the 
book is called Nygiar Hanum. Her father, 
a Hungarian by birth, fled after the revolu- 
tion of 1848 to the Orient, with many of his 
countrymen. He embraced the faith of 
Islam, married a Turkish woman, and, under 
the name of Osman Pasha, he became a 
teacher of foreign languages at the military 
academy of Galata-Serail. 


—The numerous papyri unearthed some 
time ago by Messrs. Grenfel and Hunt from 
the ancient city of Oxyrhyncus, Egypt, are 
being gradually deciphered. One of them, a 
letter from a boy, evidently a petted darling, 
to his father, sounds strangely modern, though 
it is at least 1,600 years old: 


Theon to his father, Theon, greeting. It 
was a fine thing of you net to take me with you 
to the city! If you won’t take me with you to 
Alexandria I won’t write you a letter, or speak to 
you, or say good-by to you; and if you go to 
Alexandria I won’t take your hand, nor ever 
greet you again. That is what will happen if 
you won’t take me. Mother said to Archelaus, 
“It quite upsets hiw to be left behind (?)” It 
was good of youto send me presents ... on 
the 12th, the da ay you sailed. Send mea lyre, I 
implore you. If you don’t, I won’t eat, I won’t 
drink ; there now! 


Books Received 


For the week ending July 12 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Lyte, E. Oram. Elementary English. 35 cts. 
Lyte, E.Oram. Elements of Grammar and Composi- 
tion. 50 cts. 
THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stretton, Hesba. Alone in London. 

DAMRELL & UPHAM, BOSTON, MAS 
Mortimer, Charles. Captain Antle: The Sailor’ s Friend. 
FLOOD & VINGENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature) 

Hale, _ Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. $l. 
Winchell, Alexander. Walks and Talks in the Geologi- 
cal Field. Revised and edited by Frederick Stagr. $1. 
Beers, Henry A. From Chaucerto Tennyson. $l. 
Judson, Hery Pratt. Europe in the Nineteenth ‘Cen- 
tury. 
Joy, James Richard. Twenty Centuries of English 
istory. $1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Dryn. Palamon and Arcite. Edited by George E. 
Eliot. gg 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Hoffman Pants Sargent. The Sphere of Science. $1.50. 
Stephen, Leslie. Studies of a Biographer. 2vols. $4. 
TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wright, oo Livingston, and Mrs. Abbie Scates Ames. 
agle’s U.S.A. $1.25. 











The Religious World 


The Storm in the Church of England 


The agitation which we have already 
reported as raised in England by the Roman- 
izing movement in the Established Church 
grows more stormy. Indeed, it has gone 
beyond the limits of temperate discussion 
into public outbreaks of disorder and even 
violence. Divine worship has been inter- 
rupted by uproar, and a ritualistic curate 
assaulted by a street mob. The cry of “No 
Popery,” so often raised at intervals since 
Cromwell's time, is now heard again through- 
out England in a vigor and intensity quite 
new to ourtimes. The remonstrants are par- 
ticularly vigorous in the north of England. 
In a vehement sermon at Liverpool, Arch- 
deacon Taylor declared that 12,000 of the 
Anglican clergy were in sympathy with the 
ritualistic movement, and that its success 
meant the reversal of the Reformation. The 
Bishop of Liverpool (one of the five bishops 
who alone, if the “Church Association” 
speaks truly, remain faithful to Protestant- 
ism) declares that the bishops have very 
little power, though Parliament has much, 
to arrest the innovators. Lord Salisbury 
confirms the statement saying, “It is quite 
true that, whether in morals, efficiency, doc- 
trine, or ritual, there is no discipline in the 
Church of England.” In view of such utter- 
ances, a feeling has arisen which is thus 
expressed in “ The Record ”: 

There are many men, very many, not at all 

factious or bigoted, who have no idle dream of 
bringing every one to think exactly alike, men 
who have a deep, cherishing, reverent esteem 
of the divine ordinances as well as of the 
divine Word, and who understand what it is to 
- worship; who yet are forced to ask, “ Shall I 
be a Churchman much longer?” 
Finally, Lord Grimthorpe, in a review of the 
existing situation, deals with the jesuitical dis- 
regard of truth through which anti-Protestant 
doctrines and practices have been diffused. 
He writes: 


It has become notorious, and I have had to 
deal with it judicially, that curates constantly 
get livings by promising to continue the usages 
of a Protestant incumbent, and holding their 
tongues about their own predilections until they 
get into a saddle of their own, and break out 
into flagrant sacerdotalism. I don’t know why I 
should not say that the deceitfulness of that 

was the first thing that turned me against 
Rtn its early days I rather welcomed the reac- 
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tion against the old Calvinistic views, but truth 
is the first requisite in a religious system, and I 
soon found that it was deemed the last by the 
new one, and I have found that more and more 
ever since, and, I am sorry to add, rising higher 
and higher with the cowardice that usually accom- 
panies it. ... Therefore I think the present 
outlook not better, but much worse than before 
our bishops had spoken. We can only wait for 
the impending revolution, in which there can be 
no doubt who will suffer most. 

So bitter a conflict betokens that the long 
period of compromise in the Established 
Church may be nearing its eud in the dises- 
tablishment—the separation of Church and 
State, so long and vainly striven for by the 
Free Churches. 


The Late Rev. Edward White 


The Rev. Edward White, widely known 
in Protestant countries by his remarkable 
book, “ Life in Christ,” died suddenly at his 
home in London, July 25, in his eightieth 
year. Mr. White was one of the most con- 
spicuous and best-loved men in the ministry 
of the Congregational Churches of England. 
He came to London in 1852, uncalled by any 
church, and unassured of public support. 
There he soon gathered a church, whose pas- 
tor he continued to be till 1888. Here his 
pronounced adherence from the first to the 
doctrine of “ conditional immortal.ty ” formed 
no bar to brotherly relations with the neigh- 
boring ministers, though for a time it nar- 
rowed the area of his influence. He re- 
jected the beli¢f that those who die unsaved 
pass on to endless punishment, and held that 
immortality is for those only who are spir- 
itually united to Christ. His book on this 
subject passed through two revisions, the 
last in 1878, and gave rise to extensive dis- 
cussions in European countries and here. 
Professor Dorner said of it: “ The terrible 
doctrine which Mr. White controverted can 
never regain the position in the Church 
which it occupied before he wrote.” Mr. 
White was a genial as well as a courageous 
man. He endeared himself to the factory 
operatives, who crowded to hear him on Sun- 
day evenings. As illustrative of his ready 
wit, his answer to an objector to the story of 
Balaam’s ass is on record: “ You must allow 
that the ass did not speak like a prophet until 
after the prophet had spoken like an ass.” 
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He disapproved of infant baptism, and in 
his church Baptists and Pedo-Baptists found 
fellowship with each other. His fellowship 
with the Congregational churches was empha- 
sized by his chairmanship of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales in 1886. 
As long as he lived he continued to preach 
wherever he could help a Christian cause. 
In a letter written two months before his 
death is an autobiographical review which 
deserves record here: 

I was originally destined to be partner in my 
father’s great manufacturing business of Port- 
land cement, where I should have acquired con- 
siderable wealth, but the review of fifty years 
spent in trying to proclaim Eternal Life to dying 
men is more cheering than any retrospect of 
gainful trade could be. . . . I sometimes wonder 
as to the number of the gains; still it was well 
worth while to abandon in early life the trade of 
manufacturing Portland cement to help in hew- 


ing out those “living stones” for the Eternal 
Temple. 


The Army and Navy Christian Commission 


The considerate attention of our readers is 
strongly desired in behalf of the vital inter- 
ests set forth in the following statement, 
which has come to us from the gentlemen 
charged with caring for the necessary sup- 
plies of the Army and Navy Christian Com- 
mission : 

We have sixty tents under the charge of one 
hundred and thirty-five secretaries located in all 
the camps in the United States, the Philippines, 
and in Cuba. These tents are large and airy; 
provided with chairs, tables, ice-water, stationery 
(which is furnished free), newspapers, magazines, 
games, and appliances for athletic sports, as well 
as opportunities for religious meetings. The 
tents are crowded, and the religious meetings 
are attended by large numbers. Our work in the 
navy is promising large results.. This work has 
cost $20,000, and will call for $50,000 before the 
year is over. A contribution, will be greatly 
appreciated. Please make checks to order of 
Mr. F. B. Schenck, Treasurer, and mail to 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


The Commission in California 

Since June 13, when the business men and 
clergymen of San Francisco organized the 
“Army and Navy Christian Commission of 
California,” there has been the same expan- 
son of Christian work among its forces on 
both coasts of the country. At San Fran- 
cisco, where 24,000 men have been mobilized, 
the Commission has had sixteen tents in 
operation, and nearly two hundred workers, 
most of them serving gratuitously. The tents 
are used for evangelistic meetings every night, 
and as reading and writing rooms by day. Be- 





sides 12,000 Bibles and Testaments supplied 
with good literature to the tents, 12,000 books 
sent by Mr. Moody have been distributed, 
mostly on the transports that have sailed for 
Manila. It is hoped soon to send out Bibles 
and literature in the Spanish language. 
Many hundred men have declared their pur- 
pose to live a Christian life—sometimes two 
or three hundred at one meeting. Men from 
twenty States have been gathered at San 
Francisco, and the California Department of 
the Commission would be glad to receive 
contributions from those States for the work 
thus far supported almost wholly by Califor- 
nia. Such remittances should be sent to Mr. 
Henry J. McCoy, General Secretary, San 
Francisco. With the first expedition to Ma- 
nila the Comm»ssion sent Secretaries F. A. 
Jackson, of San Francisco, and C. A. Glunz, 
of Oakland, with a complete outfit for work, 
including a tent large enough to hold a regi- 
ment. The soldiers greeted these companions 
of their voyage with great enthusiasm. A 
most valuable co-operator has been the 
“ Mothers’ Club,” in which leading women 
of different churches have accomplished 
much for the soldiers’ good by social meet- 
ings, visitation, evangelistic services, sewing, 
and wholesome womanly influence. Their 
headquarters adjoining the camp were rent- 
free to them; an offer of $100 per month 
from a saloon-keeper was refused. The Young 
People’s Societies of the several churches 
have also co-operated enthusiastically with 
the Commission. Many members of these 
societies are in the national forces, 


New Fields Open 


At the regular Sunday morning preaching 
service, July 24, 1898, in connection with the 
annual offering to foreign missions, the fol- 
lowing recommendation was made to the 
A. B. C. F. M. by the First Congregational 
Church of Longmont, Colo. : 


Zo the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Boston: 

Dear Sirs—We, the members of the First Con- 
gregational Church and congregation of Long- 
mont, Colo., in making our annual offering 
through your Board to foreign missions, beg leave 
to accompany it with a recommendation. We 
anticipate that new fields may be opened to our 
missionaries as a result of our war with Spain; 
and we wish most earnestly to indorse the sug- 
gestions that have been made (for example, in 
The Outlook of June 25, 1898, page 489, and in 
the “ Independent ” of June 16, 1898, page 12 *) 





1 These were yet to the audience at the close of the 
sermon on “ A New Plan for Foreign Missions.” 
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in favor of some form of co-operation among de- 
nominations of Christians in entering upon such 
new fields. We hope our beloved American 
Board, therefore, will favor such a manifestation 
of Christian fraternity, and we think it would be 
especially appropriate for our Board, as the oldest 
foreign missionary society in the land, to take 
the initiative in the matter. 
(Signed) For the Church and Congregation, 
CHARLES L. HypDE, Pastor. 
DANIEL R. EMERY, Clerk. 


A Catholic Teachers’ Institute 

There has been organized within a year 
an educational movement among the Roman 
Catholics in this State which is known as the 
National Catholic Institute for Teachers. 
This movement is due almost wholly, if not 
wholly, to the intelligence and energy of Mrs. 
Ellen Burke, of Malone, New York. There 
are attending the denominational schools 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States about one million chil- 
dren. Most of the teachers are sisters in 
orders. Mrs. Burke recognized that the 
community-life lived by these women shut 
them off to a degree from the current move- 
ments in educational matters. She saw in 
contrasting the pedagogical movement inside 
and outside of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a conservatism within the church schools 
that at times prevented that advance in edu- 
cational matters that would keep the denom- 
inational schools of the Church she loved 
in rank with the secular schools, The sub- 
division of the teaching force of the Church 
into the several orders prevented their work- 
ing together, although all were engaged in 
the profession of teaching. To overcome all 
this has been the effort of Mrs. Burke for 
several years. She interested the Roman 
Catholic authorities and has succeeded, with 
the approval of those authorities, in estab- 
lishing the National Catholic Institute for 
Teachers, As the development of this 
special educational work, the teachers have 
begun to organize Mothers’ Congresses and 
Mothers’ Study Clubs in connection with the 
individual church schools. It is the intention 
to organize all forms of church activities that 
will reach into the homes, giving practical 
lessons in the household arts, as well as to 
have grafted more securely into the church 
schools manual training in all its ramifica- 
tions. Mrs. Burke is the best type of Ameri- 
can woman, possessing the vigor of youth 
with the judgment that comes from a well- 
lived life of perhaps sixty years. Her strong, 
earnest character and the motherliness which 
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has dominated her life, are shown in her 
face, her voice, and every word she says. 
The National Catholic Institute for Teachers 
is one of the educational movements that 
mark the progressive spirit in the American 
Roman Catholic Church. 


The New Era in China 


Under this title the London “ Christian 
World” prints the following extremely sig- 
nificant survey of present educational and 
religious conditions. The source of the infor- 
mation was a new missionary paper called 
“ Signs of Progress in China ”: 


At the great centers, such as Shanghai and 
Foo-Chow, ‘Chinese merchants who despised 
English education before pay eight dollars per 
month for the education of their sons in English, 
and the applications are often hundreds more 
than can be met. The barrow gives way to the 
bicycle, and the sedan-chair to the carriage and 
pair, and the spinning-wheel fades away before 
the maze of innumerable spindles.” The anti- 
foot-binding movement is making rapid progress. 
Many sign a pledge not to bind their own 
daughters’ feet nor to marry their sons to those 
who have small feet. A Chinese Ladies’ School, 
where the pupils are to be taught Western learn- 
ing, has been started by the native gentry at 
Shanghai. New schools for Western learning 
are also established in Canton, Amoy, Hang- 
Chow, and far away in the interior in Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Szechuen, and other places. An im- 
perial edict has just been issued putting, for the 
first time, Western learning ona par with Chinese 
literature as a condition of obtaining degrees. 
Missionaries all over China report that there 
never was such a spirit of inquiry as to Christian- 
ity as is now manifested. The Governor of 
Hunan, before the most hostile of provinces, has 
issued a remarkable proclamation in favor of 
Christianity, while another mandarin, Mr. Richard 
reports, has recently left with him the MS. of a 
book of twenty chapters in defense of the Chris- 
tian religion! The secretary of one of the lead- 
ing Viceroys in the Empire has also written the 
Christian Knowledge Society to open fresh 
depots for the sale of its publications in the 
North. Mr. Richard asks that each great mis- 
sionary society appoint at least one of their most 
experienced literary men to prepare Christian 
literature and co-operate with them; for funds to 
support a business agent for printing and circu- 
lating the literature; and for men at each of the 
two hundred examination centers in China to get 
the right books into the hands of the students. 
Only one or two men, he says, from each of the 
great missionary societies is necessary. £20 per 
annum would supply books for each center of 
two million population. £200 per annum would 
supply literature for a province of twenty millions. 


These facts go far to combat the prevalent 
idea that progress of any kind in China is 
unknown, and to indicate a fine field for 
missionary work, 














Correspondence 


The Rift in the English Church 
The Catholic Party Defended 
I.—IS THIS ANGLICANISM? 

To the Editors of The Outlook: . 

In your issue for July 9 appears an article 
under the heading “ Romanizing Anglicans.” 
Now, to those of us Anglicans who know 
different, the writer of that article either 
shows rank ignorance or dishonesty—one or 
the other.1 To begin with, the Church of 
England 1s not Protestant in the general ac- 
ceptance of the term; you cannot find the 
word Protestant in the whole of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 
a true part of the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, while the Eastern and 
Roman Communions are also parts of the 
Church Catholic. In her daily offices the 
Anglican Church asserts her belief in the 
“Holy Catholic Church,” in the Apostles’ 
Creed ; at every eucharist she reiterates em- 
phatically in the Nicene. Creed her belief in 
“one Catholic and Apostolic Church”; and 
at least twelve times a year in the Athanasian 
Creed she states distinctly that “ whosoever 
will be saved, it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic Faith.” What an absurdity, then, 
to talk about “ Romanizing ” a Church which 
is essentially more Catholic and Apostolic 
than that communion which would monopo- 
lize the term “catholic,” and which is full up 
with uncatholic accretions and abuses. The 
Church of England is only incidentally Prot- 
estant against the pretensions of Rome on 
the one hand and the extremes of Puritanism 
on the other. How absurd to speak about 
“Romish innovations in the Established 
Church”! That would be foreign to the Eng- 
lish mind, Of course those men who endeavor 
to drag our Church down do not truly repre- 
sent her. For what she really is we must ac 
cept her authorized formularies. Our Church 
remains the same so long as we have our Or- 
dinal and Mass. Though some services may 
resemble the services of the Church of Rome, 
it does not follow that they are Romanisms, 
The Eastern Churches are similar, but they by 
no means affiliate with the Pope. I myself am 
a communicant of a very ritualistic Episcopal 





1Courteous! 
2See the following letter from another Anglican: 
-— is Protestant in the sense of Cranmer and Parker,” 
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church, and the feeling in our congregation 
toward the Church of Rome is one of antag- 
onism rather than of affiliation. The Church 
of England will never unite with the Church 
of Rome, not merely because of the latter's 
unlawful terms of communion, but because of 
the very uncatholic, unapostolic accretions 
and abuses with which the Church of Rome 
is tainted. Terms of communion may be 
agreed upon between the Anglican and 
Eastern communions, but never with Rome, 
unless the latter reforms and purifies herself 
from her abuses. 

When the Anglican communion recovers 
fully her true Catholic position, she is destined 
to be the rallying-point for the reunion of 
Christendom. This she could not be while 
she sat on the dunghill and was covered with 
filth, and was disguised with strange habili- 
ments, or was denuded of her decent cloth- 
ing, and dared not speak her own language 
nor proclaim her own truths. This she could 
not be while she was bound hand and foot, 
and gagged by the State, and wasinsulted by 
Dissenters, and was betrayed by her own 
unworthy sons, who received for their treason 
royal favor and ministerial patronage. This 
she could not be while her sacraments were 
treated with indignity, her sacred offices were 
degraded, her deposit of truth trifled with, 
and, if it had been possible, denied. That 
time has passed, thank God, when these things 
were so. Much remains yet to be done, and 
doubtless many a battle must be fought. 
But the Church is aroused, she knows her 
rights now, and has the courage, inspired by 
grace, to maintain them, to suffer for them, 
and, if need require, die for them. - 


HAROLD BURNETT. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


Il. 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Permit me to notice some points in your 
article on the “ Rift in the Church of Eng- 
land,” and the paragraphs on p. 741 in your 
last issue. The words “Catholic” and 
“ Protestant” are used as natural opposites; 
indeed, the writer of those articles seems to 
adopt the expressions “ Catholic,” “ Roman 
Catholic,” and “Romish,” all through, as 


‘interchangeable terms, and to use “ Protest- 


ant” in the sense of “Puritan.” Surely 
989 , 
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here is much historical looseness of expres- 
sion, to say the least. The Church of Eng- 
land has never ceased to insist upon her just 
claim of being the ancient Catholic Church 
of the land, a true and pure branch of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Communion, and of 
having a just right of inheritance in all her 
ancient Catholic (not Roman Catholic) tradi- 
tion and practice. At the Reformation she 
finally threw off, first, the rule of Rome in 
things political—for the Papacy is a foreign 
Government, not a Church—and, secondly, 
the especial doctrines of Rome in things 
spiritual, thus reverting to the ancient Cath- 
olic faith, and retaining all such of her ancient 
customs as were not liable to be mistaken for 
Romish. At the same time, in thus clearly 
protesting against both Roman and Romish 
effacements and defilements of the Gospel, 
she is Protestant—Protestant in the sense of 
Cranmer, Parker, Benson, Gladstone, not in 
the sense of the Westminster Divines. 

You infer that the Six Points are Roman. 
The “eastward position ” was declared legal 
in the famous Lambeth judgment of the late 
Archbishop Benson at the trial of the Bishop 
of Lincoln for ritualism. “Vestments” are 
distinctly ordered by the Prayer-Book. Two 
altar lights and the mixed chalice were de- 
clared legal by the same judgment. Wafer 
bread is not illegal, and many prefer it as 
cleaner for the purpose than household bread. 
Incense also is not illegal. The use of the 
Six Points has, as you state, greatly increased 
of late, but it has been since the Lambeth 
judgment. These things are not distinctively 
Romish, or even Roman, but are Catholic 
and Anglican. Priests who adopt them, or 
any of them, are neither lawbreakers nor 
rebellious, nor un-Protestant in the Church 
of England sense. : 

But let me point out the sharp, even vital, 
differences between Catholic and Roman 
Catholic in other matters to which you refer. 

Auricular confession is practiced by many 
priests and lay people of the Church of 
England, and has been forcenturies. It has 
never been forbidden. But here is the vital 
difference. The Roman priest teaches it as 
part of a “Sacrament of Penance,” and 
necessary to salvation. The Anglican priest 
takes the true Catholic position and says 
that it is not a sacrament, nor a part of one, 
nor necessary to salvation, but is to some, 
and may be to all, a help to a Christian life. 
He dare not by his ordination vow refuse 
private spiritual help and the consolations of 
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the Gospel to those who come to him for that 
purpose. Before condemning.Confession as 
Roman, it is well to know what is Roman 
and what is Catholic. The difference here 
is a vital one. 

Another 1s the difference between the 
Roman and Anglican view of our Lord’s Pres- 
ence in the Holy Communion. Ido notknow 
the religious position of the Toronto “ Sun,” 
but its statement, as quoted by you, about 
the growing belief of English Church peo- 
ple in transubstantiation is to an English- 
man pure nonsense. The Church of Eng- 
land rejects Zwingli, Luther, and Rome on 
this,and teaches the Real Presence of our 
Blessed Lord in the Sacrament of his Body 
and Blood—not the Carnal Presence in the 
elements only—and that, where he is, there he 
must be in the fullness of his personality, in 
both divine and human natures, but states 
expressly, in the “Black Rubric,” that his 
body is, and remains, in heaven. This asser- 
tion of his real, spiritual presence in the 
whole of his Person is not Roman Catholic, 
but Catholic, teaching. I have never heard 
transubstantiation, nor any approach to it, 
taught in any church or by any clergyman 
of the Church of England. Therefore there 
cannot be a repetition of the sacrifice of 
Calvary. The inference in your articles, that 
an English priest can treat the Lord's Supper 
as a Mass in which the Sacrifice of the Cross 
is literally (s¢c) repeated, is, to one who has 
known English parishes and clergy for twenty 
years, astonishing. 

Prayers for the dead are never heard in 
the English Church, but her ancient and 
beautiful custom is increasing of remem- 
bering the “faithful departed” in love and 
faith before God; prayed for, if the expres- 
sion be preferred. Why not? But pray- 
ing for the dead!—would to God all the 
dead had died in the Lord! The Roman 
practice of praying for souls in purgatory is 
essentially different, and involves a whole 
scheme and set of doctrines deliberately re- 
jected by the Church of England. It is worse 
than merely false, it is a deliberate wrorg, 
to charge these errors on the Church of Eng- 
land. To compare the belief of “highly 
educated Englishmen ” to Spanish supersti- 
tion is an outrage. Does the “ Sun” really 
mean to do so? I know the Universities, 
and have lived for many years in London 
among “ highly educated ” people, and know 
the “Sun’s” assertion to be contrary to 
fact. But if it be superstitious to accept the 
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statements of the Creeds, to believe the Sacra- 
ments to convey effectually, to the faithful 
receiver, that which they symbolize; to 
believe that the mystical Body of Christ, the 
Church, can wield the power of the Spirit of 
Christ, that the Presence of her Lord is a 
reality, then, and then only, Anglicans can 
be called superstitious. 

The truth about the “ rift” is, I believe, 
this: A few parishes have introduced modifi- 
cations of foreign officers and some cere- 
monies strange to Anglican custom, but I 
have never heard prayers from the Roman 
Mass. These aberrations will probably cease 
by episcopal discipline. At the same time 
it must be remembered that clergy of ad 
parties transgress, for the Church of England 
1s a living, growing Church, and cannot keep 
the new wine forever in old bottles. The 
time is drawing on when the Prayer-Book 
must be enlarged to meet the growing needs 
of the people, and in the meantime it is 
better for Bishops to guide and moderate 
movements than to be always repressing men 
and enforcing laws, and that the Church 
should still, as in the past, steadily refuse to 
be dominated by either the Erastian Puritan 
or the Ultramontane Roman. 

ANGLICANUS. 


[Curiously, neither of these writers contro- 
verts any one of the statements of fact in the 
articles criticised. Neither of those articles 
was theological, doctrinal, or ecclesiastical. 
They were historical. They refuted and in- 
terpreted a controversy actually going on in 
the Established Church in England. Our 
correspondents sympathize with one of the 
two parties to that controversy, and we give 
considerable space to their letters that our 
readers may see the views of the Catholic or 
High Church Party as stated by their own 
advocates.—THE EDITORS.] 


Can This be Possible? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

For one, I have been following with inter- 
est what has been said in The Outlook and 
the “ Congregationalist ‘ about the Cambridge 
Council that refused to install Dr. Long. 
That Council confirms me in a monstrous 
opinion that I have long held, namely, that 
Boston Congregationalism is not the genuine 
article. The Boston and Salem Puritans 
were, of course, not Congregationalists by 
conviction like the Plymouth people, but 
seem to have adopted the polity because of 
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the peculiar circumstances of their colonial 
life. I believe that from the beginning Bos- 
ton Congregationalism has been semi-Presby- 
terian, and that the non-Congregational spirit 
is seen in the magnifying of the power of the 
General Court over the local church in the 
early times, and the intolerance manifested 
toward people who differed from Cotton 
Mather’s standard of orthodoxy, and later 
in the provincial and uncongregational impor- 
tance and authority given to councils. 
W. T.S. 


Notes and Queries 
& 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry tn the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


In your issue of July 23 you say in your review 
of “Christianity and Anti-Christianity in Their 
Final Conflict” that it “would be a most dis- 
heartening book could we accept its views.” Per- 
mit me to ask, if the belief that the consummation 
of this age is near—with the manifestation of 
Christ (possibly in some way analogous to that 
in which he showed himself to Saul of Tarsus), 
and in connection therewith terrible judgments 
on the hopelessly incorrigible, and the rapid 
spread of the knowledge of Christ and his recep- 
tion in all the world—is d/sheartening, what belief 
could be heartening to a Christian? What can 
be more cheering to one who loves his Lord than 
that which the Apostle Paul calls a “blessed 
hope,” and St. Peter “the times of refreshing 
when the Lord shall send Jesus Christ, whom the 
heavens must receive till the times of restitution 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began.” Is not this the millennial age, *‘ when all 
shall know the Lora,” and “ the wilderness shall 
bud and blossom as the rose * ? 

J. A.R. R. 

The hopeful element you refer to was not 
unnoticed in our review (page 737). Never- 
theless, the doctrine that the present course 
of things is all downward, that science, liter- 
ature, philosophy, democracy, the world and 
the Church also, are gravitating toward evil, 
while the only hope of those involved in the 
universal vortex is a miraculous advent of 
Christ to subdue the evil and regenerate the 
world, is “ disheartening,” as we said; a check 
to any effort in the present to regenerate 
existing conditions, Facts prove it so to be. 
Most people of that way of thinking show 
themselves disinclined to active co-operation 
with efforts for social regeneration. Jesus’s 
teaching that the Kingdom of Heaven comes 
through development (see his parable of the 
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leaven) is the direct opposite of the Adventist 
notion that it comes through catastrophe. 


.I want to introduce into my prayer-meetings 
some definite line of study that could be used 
profitably for instructive and devotional purposes. 
Would you kindly suggest some subjects, and a 
method which would help me to this end; alsoa 
few books that would be of assistance ? 


We will suggest two: “ Christianity as a 
Social Religion,” and “ Christianity as a Mis- 
sionary Religion.” On the first some helpful 
books are the following: “ The Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” by Professor Matthews (Mac- 
millan, New York), “ Social Aspects of 
Christianity,” and “ The Church and Social 
Reform,” by Professor Commons (Crowell, 
New York), “ Applied Christianity,” by Dr. 
Gladden, and “ Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems,” by Dr. Abbott (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston). For the second, address “ The 
Student Volunteer Movement,” West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, for their list of mis- 
sionary literature, and select what you prefer. 
As to method, you will have to adapt it to your 
conditions and material, but under the rule 
of setting ten at work rather than doing the 
work of the ten. The above for “definite ” 
lines. As to less definite, you will find a good 
list of subjects for every week in the “ Congre- 
gational Handbook,” and also in the “ Pres- 
byterian Handbook.” For the former, ad- 
dress “ The Congregaticnalist,” Boston; for 
the latter, The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. 


You respond, July 16, to the request of 
“E. M. D.” for the name of some good work on 
the second coming of Christ by naming, “ Beyond 

‘the Shadow” (T. Whittaker, New York). Is not 
“ The Parousia of Christ” (Hoyt, Fogg & Don- 
ham, Portland, Me.), another good work? Is 
there any better ? CONSTANT READER. 

We know of nothing better on that sub- 
ject. But the other book, though smaller, 
we think is more complete in its treatment 
of questions closely related to that subject. 


Letters from learned Jewish friends require 
a modification of our answer, June 25, to the 
inquiry of “J. T.S.” as to the use of fermented 
wine at the Passover, which was based on 
authorities which further investigation proves 
to have been inadequate. As we stated, 
Jewish opinion is not unanimous; but the 
weight of opinion is not against the fer- 
mented wine, nor is the conclusion probable 
that Christ used unfermented wine at the Last 
Supper. We quote from one of our corre- 
spondents, who speaks with authority: “ Only 
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in countries where wine is not manufactured, 
and therefore more expensive, the poorer 
Jews make their own wine from raisins for 
Passover use. The wealthier Jews all over 
the world use fermented wine on Passover. 
This does not come under the designation of 
‘chamets,’ or leaven, which alone is forbidden.” 


A soldier of the Sixty-fifth Regiment, lately at 
Camp Alger, was one of those who suffered from 
hunger by reason of insufficient supply of Govern- 
ment rations at Camp Black. At that time he 
helped himself out by eating sorrel, spearmint, 
and garlic. He thinks if he knew like eatable 
plants in the South and Cuba the information 
might stand him in good stead. Will your readers 
inform me how to get possession of such infor- 
mation ? Be T. Ss 


It is hardly credible that our soldiers have 
been called on to make modern Nebuchad- 
nezzars of themselves. The war is over, and 
the Government has no excuse for repeating 
the commissary blunders of the past. 


Could some one tell me the author of the fol- 
lowing lines ? 
MY CREED 


“This is human happiness ! 

Its secret and its evidence are writ 

In the broad book of Nature! ’Tis to have 

Attentive and believing faculties— 

To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Of beautiful and well-created things; 

To love the voice of waters and the sheen 

Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds 

Living their life of music ; to be glad 

Inthe gay sunshine, reverent in the storm,” etc., 
etc. G. D. S. 


“C. B. J.” will find the answer to his question 
of June 25 concerning Elizabeth of Austria and 
the story of her marriage to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph in Chapter IV. of Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood’s “ Royal Girls and Royal Courts,” pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

M. L. R. 


N. B. H.—The poem quoted is by Mary Brown, 
It is published by W. E. Rounsefell, 18 Blodget 
Street, Manchester, N. H.; set to music “4 = E. 
Rounsefell. B.M 


The name of the author of the poem beginning 
“The universe rests in the arms of Love ” is Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox. Cc. C.C. 
Where can I find Mr. Gladstone’s “ Prayer for 
a friend out of sight ”? E. S. R. 


In the interesting article on “ Party Gov- 
ernment in Japan,” by the Rev. D. C. Greene, 
D.D., printed in The Outlook dated July 30, 
the author was made to say that the Japanese 
National Consiitution is largely a copy of 
that of Russia; Prussia was the word in- 
tended. 
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Kites Old and New 

Kite-flying in this country used to be an 
amusement for boys only. The boy who 
enjoyed making kites attempted to make his 
kite Jarger than the kites of his playmates, 
or gayer perhaps, but the foundation of all 
kites was about the same—an upright and a 
cross stick, with cord wound around the up- 
right and cross sticks to hold them in place; 
a second cord was attached in turn to each 
of the four ends; this cord was very tightly 
drawn, and on it the paper cover was turned 
and pasted. 

As people traveled about, they discovered 
that kite-flying was a national pastime in 
Japan and China, that in China a kite was 
sometimes considered a protector against evil 
spirits, and there kite-flying was a religious 
rite. Kites in those countries were really beau- 
tiful. Native artists decorated them. They 
were of many forms, as well as beautiful. In 
the Malay peninsula the kites were suggestive 
of a bird; evidently the shape of a bird 
suggested the best model for a kite to these 
people. These kites did not have tails. 
The history of kite-flying tells that the Malays 
and Javanese were the first kite-flyers, and 
that the Chinese and Japanese learned from 
these peoples. In China the frame of the 
kite is made of bamboo. Sometimes a piece 
of the bamboo is pierced with holes. Through 
these holes the wind blows, making soft, 
sweet music that can be heard a great dis- 
tance as the kite flies or hovers in the air. 
Sometimes pieces of reed, through which the 
wind passes, are attached to the kite, making 
music like the AZolian harp. The strings of 
these kites are fastened, and the kite hangs 
high above the house. The families who fly 
these kites believe they are safe from evil 
spirits while the kites are above their homes ; 
that the music drives the evil spirits away. 
The dragon kite is also believed by the Chin- 
ese to be a protection against evil. 

A writer in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
who has studied kite-flying in all lands, tells 
us that in China they have kite fights. The 
aim is to cut the cord or slash the kite 
with a long wooden knife attached to the 
assailant’s kite; the sawing of the string 
by the assailant’s string coated with glass 
and glue is another means of attack. In 





Japan kites convey messages. They are 
made to resemble all kinds of animals. Some 
families have a particular kite recognized by 
friends ; when they see it they unde stand its 
message. It is said now that many, many 
hundreds of years ago the Japanese used 
kites in wars. They carried up observers, 
who, far above the enemy’s camps, could 
discover the position and the plans of the 
enemy. This writer tells us of the great 
use made of kites in our country, where for 
years men have been experimenting in flying 
kites. Kites in this country are carried to 
great heights by flying them tandem; that is, 
several kites on one string, at distances apart. 
Instead of a rope of vegetable fiber, wire is 
used to fly these scientific kites, the forms of 
which are often borrowed from the older kite- 
flying nations. Now instruments are sent up, 
very fine and delicate, that record the tempera- 
ture, the velocity of the wind, the quality of the 
atmosphere at varying heights; and an instru- 
ment that records the length of the string. 
gives the height, but not perfectly, because 
the string is always slack on the spool of 
wire. These kites also carry up cameras 
which are adjusted to take pictures of the 
earth immediately under them, and the cloud- 
world into which they sometimes go. 

Kite-flying, you see, is a useful employ- 
ment, as well asadelightful game. To know 
all about temperature and atmosphere enables 
scientists to make life easier. The boy who 
can use a knife well has the opportunity to 
experiment, not only in kite-flying, but kite- 
making, for he has many models his father 
never knew existed. 


Mrs. Goldfinch’s “ Afternoon Delight” 
By Herbert Randall 
The thistles at the country-side 
Were ripe; the day was bright 
For Mrs. Goldfinch, when she gave 
Her “ Afternoon Delight.” 


Arrangements all were perfect; 
Her black and yellow dress, 

Just touched with white, was elegant; 
Her manners were no less, 


And oh, the folks invited! 
Well, everybody came, 
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From Tommy-Tip-Up-Teeter-Tail, 
To some I couldn’t name. 


Miss Polly Pewee—she was there 
With Mr. Grackle-wing ; 

Miss Oriole, from Baltimore, 
Came all the way to sing. 


Miss Long-Stilts came from Jersey, 
And walked ’most all the way ; 

Miss Sparrow rode, I understood, 
On top a load of hay. 


Will you believe it, every one 
Had just what he would wish! 

Miss Robin had a dish of worms; 
For several there was fish. 


Miss Pewee had some marmalade 
Of moths, and rose-leaf tea, 

And drank so much she sang, “ Peet-weet !” 
Instead of “ Pe-wee-ee,” 


Which Tommy-Tip-Up didn’t like ; 
And so Miss Oriole 

Set up a song like dripping pearls, 
And all the wooded knoll 


Resounded with the melody ; 
And every lily-bell 

Swung out upon the evening wind 
Until the darkness fell. 


And then the merry company 
Broke up, and I suppose 
That every little boy and girl 
In all the country knows 


That Mrs. Goldfinch, after this, 
Put off her yellow gown, 

And since that “ Afternoon Delight “ 
She wears a cloak of brown, 


The Beginnings of Ships 


Washington, the capital of the United 
States, is one of the most interesting cities 
in our land. The great department buildings 
of the Treasury, War, Navy, the Patent Office, 
and also the Capitol, are all filled with most 
interesting objects having to do with our past 
and present history. One of the results of 
this war is that the Government is learning a 
great deal about ship construction, fortifica- 
tions, guns, ammunition, all the things that 
are used to protect a nation and destroy an 
enemy. Just now naval construction—that is, 
the construction of war-ships—is attracting a 
great deal of attention. For this war has 
proved that what had been accepted as the 
best materials for war vessels, and the best 
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method for arming and protecting the ship, 
have not always proved to be the best. Now 
the Government has built in the Washington 
Navy Yard a tank five hundred feet long. 
In this tank will be placed models of the big 
vessels, the vessels of every description used 
in war by the Government. When the naval 
architect has drawn plans for a vessel that is 
satisfactory to the Government authorities, a 
model will be built that will represent the big 
ship on the basis of inches in size, and ounces 
in weight. The Government will want to know 
how large an engine must be and of what 
power, to make that particular ship go through 
the water ata definite rate of speed. A car- 
riage of a certain horse-power runs on rails 
at the edge of the water in the tank. Then 
the carriage tows the model through the 
water; calculations are made to show just 
how powerful the engines must be in the 
vessels to make them do the required work. 
The men who learn how to build these ships, 
to calculate how powerful the engines must 
be, have to understand arithmetic perfectly. 

The beginnings of arithmetic are addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication, and the big 
war-ships could not be built without their aid. 
This tank in the Navy Yard at Washington 
cost about $150,000, and it has taken two 
years to build it. A machine will create 
waves in the water of the tank that will 
retard the movements of the model as the 
big waves of the ocean would the vessel 
which wiH be built after the model. This is 
necessary so as to know just what the vessels 
andj engines will do under all circumstances if 
properly managed, 


For Cat Travelers 

A lady who is very fond of cats insists upon 
it that putting them in baskets to travel, or 
tying them up in boxes, even if holes are 
made to give the cats air, is very cruel, and 
that the proper way to travel with a cat is to 
put it into a bag, tying a string loosely around 
its neck and leaving the head out, that pussy 
may see all that is happening about her. 
This lady asks, with great justice, how we 
would like to be shut up in a basket and put 
on a train and jerked and thrown about—as 
a basket always is on a train—with no idea 
of where we were going or what was happen- 
ing about us. She says pussy arrives at her 
journey’s end in a very much better condition, 
in a much better temper, and happier, if she 
is allowed to look about her while on the 
journey. 
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Before Sleep 


How better, Father, could we pray 
Than thus at end of honest day, 
Naked at heart, without pretence, 
Secure in simp’e excellence, 

A wife and husband, hand in hand, 
At prayers among the sleeping band 
Of angels whom Thy love hath lent 
To bind our household sacrament ? 


When better, Father, could we ask 

Thy care than after righteous task, 

The need well met, the dream refused, 
The oil not spilled, the clean lamp used ? 
Two gray-haired children kneel to Thee, 
In suit for fresh felicity, 

Whose married worship to Thine ear, 
Allowed, parental, rises clear. 


Nor wealth, nor place as gifts Divine 
I ask to fall on sons of mine ; 

But, most of all, a nature sure 

To share the heart with rich and poor, 
O give them tears! O make them feel 
An inward energy to heal, 

That never, full of frosty pride, 

They pass upon the other side. 


Behold these children, Father, God, 

Their strip of life so briefly trod ; 

Their hearts unshaded by the gloom, 

Their eyes scarce looking past a bloom. 

To act as ministers in these 

Implant sucn holy qualities 

That they may march with love unspent, 

And in Thy discipline content. 
—Norman Gale (Selected). 


The Dual Relation in the Home 


Dear Outlook: An article in the Home Club 
in your issue of July 23, states: “ If every mother 
educated ler boy to believe that his loyalty to 
God and his country was the measure of his 


manhood, municipal government . . . would not 
be, as now, . . . a failure.” 

Why should the writer assign this task to the 
mother? Why should not the father attend to 
his very plain duty as a father and citizen? If 
a daughter is ignorant of home-keeping it is not 
the father who is blamed, but—as is right—the 
mother. Surely the father has some responsi- 
bility in the home besides that of ;aying the 
family bills. C. P<. 


The above letter is a fair criticism of the 
article referred to. The pity of it is that one 
almost always considers the mother the trainer 


of the children. The American father is too 
prone to pay his wife the doubtful and selfish 
compliment of absolute confidence in this 
matter, forgetting, or perhaps not knowing, 
that, whether he will or no, he is exercising 
as positive an influence over his children as 
their mother can ; and unfortunately, too often 
the mother must seek to counteract that in- 
fluence in certain directions. A young mother 
of three sons, one day while discussing the 
difficulties of training three boys of three 
entirely different temperaments, said: + But 
there is one thing I can always say to them, 
‘Boys, if you make as fine a man as your 
father, the world will be better because you 
are in it.’”” Doubtless to every worain who 
heard that declaration there came a thrill of 
the joy which that woman must experience. 
Whether she was right or not, to have the 
feeling that she could always hold up to the 
boys as their model of perfection their own 
father, was to have reached the highest bliss 
as wife and mother. 

One of the daily papers the other day 
told this incident. A small boy turned sud- 
denly to his father, after watching a sunset, 
and in solemn tones asked, “Say, papa, are 
you my earthly God?” “Certainly not, my 
son, there is no such thing as an earthly God. 
What put such a question into your mind?” 
“Well, the Bible says that God is my heavenly 
Father, and you are my earthly father, so 
why could you not be my earthly God?” If 
that man had spiritual perception, a new 
ideal of manhood came to him at that 
moment. - 

Children are the gifts of God to parents, 
not the gifts of God to mothers only. The 
dual relation and the dual responsibility 
prove the equality of the sexes, in that each 
has his or her part to perf »rm in the making 
of character, through inheritance, through 
teaching, but, above all, through living. It 
is a question whether there ever was such a 
thing as a family of children indifferent \o civic 
or national questions, who had grown up under 
the influence of a father who rendered unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. Without a 
doubt, many of the women to-day who are 
interested in public questions can trace that 
interest directly to a father’s unconscious 
influence, and to the fact that all questions 
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which were agitating the public, or should 
agitate the public, were discussed in the pres- 
ence of these daughters as questions of vital 
interest to everyday life. This country sut- 
fers from what one might call passive good- 
ness. What we want in every father and 
mother is active goodness; the goodness that 
realizes that the greatest gift to a nation is a 
perfect home, whose influence is molding 
the character of the children under its roof 
directly, and just as directly helping to 
mold the public sentiment of the commu- 
nity, of which it is one member, 


The Home and Health 


What conditions are necessary to secure a 
healthful home is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the man who rents as well as to the 
man who builds. In “Harper's Bazar” re- 
cently, these conditions were given as im- 
perative in securing a healthful home: 

THE FIVE CONDITIONS THAT INSURE HEALTHY 
HABITATIONS 

1. A site dry and not malarious, and an aspect 
which gives light and cheerfulness. 

2. A system of ventilation which carries off 
all respiratory impurities. 

3. A system of immediate and perfect sewage- 
removal, which shall render it impossible that 
the air shall be contaminated from excretia. 

4. A pure supply and proper removal of water, 
by means of which perfect cleanliness of all parts 
of the house can be insured. 

5. A condition of house construction which 
shall insure perfect dryness of the foundation, 
walls, and roof. 

The value of cleanliness is well understood 
in its relations to health, and that disease is 
too frequently due to a failure to observe 
and enforce perfect cleanliness is well known, 
There is a large literature on the subject of 
domestic science, the greater portion of 
which is devoted to the science of cleanliness. 
Colonel Waring, whose services has made a 
whole city grateful, has made a study of the 
care of garbage at the least expense to insure 
its proper disposition. He recently said that 
for a country place where there is no system 
for removal provided by the community, 
each household could dig a drain two shovels 
deep into which the garbage could be put 
and covered lightly with earth. Ashes are 
unsightly but not unhealthy if kept free of 
organic matter. Usually there are pieces of 
land that can be reclaimed by filling in with 
ashes, and owners are willing to remove ashes 
that are not mixed with tin cans and garbage, 
Tin cans are a serious problem. ,They can- 
not be burned, but they could be rinsed, 
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cleaned, and, after drying, be put in barrels 
and carried to some spot out of sight. No- 
where should garbage and ashes be mixed. 
The system of each household burning its 
own garbage is one easily adopted if the gar- 
bage is first dried. The use of gas-stoves 
has become so common in cities as to make 
the drying and burning of garbage almost 
impossible. To burn wet garbage is barbar- 
ism. It pollutes the air for blocks, and in 
many cities is a violation of a health ordi- 
nance. The systems of collection are prim- 
itive and unsightly in most cities. What is 
needed is a collection once in twenty-four 
hours at night, done in a quiet, orderly man- 
ner, The care of food and the care of gar- 
bage are the two most important factors in 
the keeping of every home healthful. Meet- 
ing every condition in selecting a site and in 
building is but laying the foundation; the rest 
is eternal vigilance on the part of the house- 
keeper. 


Cost of College Education 


Dear Outlook: The article on “ What it Costs 
to Send a Girl Through College ” is attracting 
wide attention. Permit me to add, in the inter- 
est of girls who can not command the larger 
sums named in your issucs of May 7 and July 16, 
that it is possible to secure a full college course 
with degrees at acost of $250a year. Thisincludes 
board and tuition. The board is plain but good, the 
education second to none. The Christian charac- 
ter and thorough scholarship of Mount Holyoke 
graduates, some of whom are recognized as lead- 
ers in educational work in other lands as well as 
in America, prove that “ the best education at the 
lowest possible price ” is an ideal already accom- 
plished at one woman’s college. Many a father 
who cannot afford $400 or $500 a year plus the 
running expenses of your “particular girl,’ can 
and will pay $250, plus those expenses, for his 
own, dear “particular girl,” especially when he 
reflects that these personal items will naturally 
be lower in a less expensive college than in the 
other three women s colleges which are particu- 
larly considered by your contributors. 

C.H.€. 


It is almost, if not quite, impossible in one 
article on any phase of college life to do full 
justice to every college. Mount Holyoke’s 
record puts it in the front ranks of colleges 
for women, and, as our correspondent states, 
that record at home and abroad is one that 
reflects credit upon the college. Oberlin is 
another of the older colleges giving degrees 
at which the cost of obtaining the degree puts 
it within the reach of the family of limited 
means. Cost must always be a matter of 
selection, whether it be of a dinner or an edu- 
cation. 











